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TUESDAY, JUNE 10, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, Hon. Brent Spence 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Spence Senne. Brown, Patman, 
Rains, Multer, Addonizio, Barrett, Sullivan, Reuss, Griffiths, Ashley, 
Vanik, Healey, Rutherford, Coad, Anderson, Breeding, Talle, Kil- 
burn, McDonough, Widnall, Betts, Mumma, McVey, Hiestand, Bass, 
Seely-Brown, Siler, Henderson, and Chamberlain. 

The CHarrMan. This morning we will take up H. R. 10969, for 
the extension of the Defense Production Act. The director of De- 
fense Mobilization, Mr. Gordon Gray, is our witness. You may pro- 
ceed as you desire, Mr. Gray. If you have a prepared statement you 
may present it, and then you may answer any questions the committee 
members might have. 

(The bill referred to follows :) 


[H. R. 10969, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 
A BILL To extend the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of subsection (a) of 
section 717 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, is hereby amended 
by striking out “June 30, 1958” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1960”. 


STATEMENT OF GORDON GRAY, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION; ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES H. KENDALL, GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Gray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I am Gordon Gray, Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, and I am accompanied by Mr. Charles H. Ken- 
dall, seated on my right, who is the General Counsel of ODM. 

I am glad to appear before this committee to recommend the exten- 
sion of the Defense Production Act. 

As the President pointed out in his budget message this year, the 
act has provided much of the basic authority to bring about needed 
expansion of productive capacity, to provide controls over the use of 
scarce materials and to initiate other measures essential to enhance 
our military strength. He indicated that those authorities will con- 
tinue to be needed and recommended a 2-year extension of the act. 

I believe that such an extension is important to our national defense, 
and I would like to discuss briefly the nature of the powers now in the 
act and the essential programs which they make possible. 

1 
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The priorities and allocations authority of title I of the act is of 
great importance to insure the prompt performance of procurement 
contracts let by the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The requirement that defense contractors give prefer- 
ence to those contracts over all others, a priority which extends down 
to the subcontractors as well, is necessary to insure the produc tion of 

ssential defense goods and services according to the specified delivery 
S<  aalilalen 

The effectiveness of these priorities is assured through the defense 
materials system which is operated by the Department of Commerce 
under a delegation of title I authority. It requires producers of basic 
forms and shapes of steel, copper, aluminum, and nickel alloys to set 
aside certain percentages of their pro luetion for the filling of ident 
fied orders of the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Com 
mission. The availability of materials and priority of performance 
will continue to be necessary to carry out current military programs 
and would insure prompt execution of new we apons pro ‘urement, lor 
example, the production of missiles is being given 1 top pri iority over all 
other production by means of ratings under this author ity. 

This DMS mechanism also brings about the spreading of defense 
orders among the various producers of basic materials, thus leaving 


each producer a proportionate share of his output for meeting the 


requirements of his customers in the civilian market. ‘This 1s particu 
larly effective W hen hate! als are scarce The SVstelll, however, does 
not affect the manner in which the producer or his customers distribute 
their goods 1n the ¢ vilian market \ vou know. ection 101 (b) of 
the act P. rohibits controls over the general distribution of anv material 
n the civilian market unless the President finds that the itional 
Deda cal vaanta Rath ae ce and critical material cannot ot ‘ 
be met without creating a significant disle ion in the civilian marke 

resulting in appreciable hardship. There are no materials which nov 
require such control. 

In addition to its value in meeting current defense procurement re 
quirements, the di fense materials systen provides us with a very im 
portant readiness measure. It is a device which could be expanded 
rapidly in time of emergency to handle the abrupt increase in military 


and defens supp orting orde rs which would occur. It would provi le 
the framework of the more detailed measures which would become 


. 1 . . 1 ] 
essential to control the use of scarce materials in the civilian market. 
; 


ts current operation on defense orders also provides another impo1 
tant aid to prep: redness. It maintains the. requirements vathering 
machimery in the contractors’ plant sand in those of their su plier 5, aS 
well as in the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Com 


mission. This would permit the prompt and effective application of 
the necessary controls in the event of any substantial mobilization 
period and if this country were to suffer an atomic attack, the DMS 
device would be absolutely essential to the effective utilization of our 
remié uINning produe tive resources for Surv IV: il. conduet of the war and 
rehabilitation. 

The authorities granted by title LIT of the act make it possible for 
the Nation’s productive machine to sediach with the least possible 
delay the kind and volume of goods needed to wage a war. The use 
of these powers in combination with tax amortization assistance has 
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resulted in the development of a productive capacity for items in sub 
stantial peacetime demand generally adequate to meet wartime re 
quirements for those items. Of the 227 production expansion goals 
established all are now closed either because the goal has been achieved 
or because even this Government assistance was not enough to bring 
about the private investment required. There are substantial reasons, 
however, for the continuation of these authorities. 

The loan guaranty provisions of section 301 are particularly use- 
ful to the procuring agencies to assist their contractors In securing 
working capital and ‘additional equipment needed for the performance 
of defense contracts. The rapidly changing character of the military 
program requires a marked shift of weapon emphasis and the conse- 
quent acceleration and modifications of new weapons production. 
Guaranty assistance is likely to be of continuing importance for some 
time. 

While the lending authority of section 302 and the long-term pro- 
curement and other authorities of section 303 have been us sed spar ingly 
in the last year or more it is likely that critical needs for such assist- 
ance will arise from time to time. Accelerated research and develop- 
ment of new weapons may result in sharp increases in requirements 
for key materials and a need for new or expanded processes and 
pacity to produce critical items. 

Furthermore, our current studies of the survival item program may 
disclose the need for use of these authorities. The various agencies 
of the Government with mobilization responsibilities have developed 
a list of items believed to be necessary to sustain the civilian popula- 
tion and military personnel immediately after a nuclear attack on this 
country. 

The studies of the Nation’ S Capac ity to produce survival items, ad- 


justed to reflect damage estimat nd our best estimate of attac! 
requirements for such items are like 15 to result in defici iencies which 
should be met by preattack preparedness measures. Because those 


measures are likely to include, among other things, expansions of ca- 
pacity to produce or the acquisition of reserve stocks of critical items, 
Government assistance will probably be needed and title III authori 
ties are well designed to assist in the execution of such programs. 

Similarly, studies are underway to estimate the effect of a nuclear 
attack upon various critical chains of production. Although the Gov- 
ernment’s program to encourage industrial dispersion as stated in the 
declaration of policy of the act has been helpful, peacetime economic 
considerations make it a to achieve the effective dispersion 
of the many important private facilities without Government assist 
ance. If our studies develop iake3 in the chain of production which, 
if broken by attack, would create critical bottlenecks in vital pro- 
duction, it may be necessary to assist private concerns in providing 
alternate or substitute facilities or supplies. It is not possible at this 
point to predict the extent to which programs for such assistance may 
be required but it seems only prudent to retain the authorities which 
might be used to carry them out should they be necessary. 

Title VII of the act provides a number of supplementary authori- 
ties which are necessary to the exercise of the powers granted in the 
preceding titles. In addition it includes two specific authorizations 
of great importance to the mobilization program, the voluntary agree- 
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ments authority of section 708 and th: ut of section 710 (e) concerning 
the executive reserve program. 

Section 708 authorizes the granting of an exemption from the anti- 
trust laws for private parties voluntarily engaging in combined 
actions found to be in the public interest as contributing to the na- 
tional defense. Under this authority there are presently in force 16 
agreements establishing integration committees for the Department 
of Defense. Those committees consist of all current and prospective 
contractors with the Department of Defense for the military end 
item involved and, by exchanging information, techniques, and proc- 
esses, are able to develop production practices, standardized parts and 
other devices for achieving a more efficient and uniform product. 
Those committees perform a valuable service for the current military 
programs and also provide a broad base of informed producers capable 
of a rapid expansion of military production in the event of war. 

Two other voluntary agreements which were sponsored by agencies 
other than the Department of Defense have been in existence for sev- 
eral years but have undergone substantial amendment as a result 
of the Attorney General’s review in accordance with the 1955 amend- 
ment to section 708. The Attorney General found that the agreements 
on foreign petroleum supply and on tanker capacity cont: ained certain 
features which were undesirable from an antitrust viewpoint. After 
consultation with the interested agencies amendments were developed 
which would meet those objections and yet provide a mechanism 
which would serve to achieve the important national defense objectives 
of the agreements. Each contains a standby mechanism for a rapidly 
stepped-up program in time of war for the effective use of the facili 
ties and supplies covered by the agreements on a voluntary basis with- 
out the necessity for Government allocation. 

The existing agreements have both current and wartime value and 
depend, of course, upon the authority granted in section 708. Fur- 
thermore, in the event of trouble the need nor this authority would 
undoubtedly increase—probably in more areas than are now authorized 
by the section. 

The second substantive power in title VII is that authorizing the 
executive reserve program which we believe to be a readiness measure 
of great importance. Under the provisions of section 710 (e) and 
the procedures prescribed by Executive Order 10660 each agency 
having mobilization responsibilities i is authorized to set up and train 
a reserve of persons from private life and from Government to fill 
executive positions in the Federal Government in time of mobiliza- 
tion. Under this program 14 agencies have established such reserves 
and as of the middle of May had enlisted about 1,150 reservists with an 
anticipation of more than double that amount by July 1 of this year. 

I might digress for a moment to say, Mr. Chairman, that recently 
there was some flurry of publicity about the executive reserve program 
as a result of a sts tement put out by the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion—I would say about 3 or 4 weeks ago—and in that period we have 
had applications from people throughout the country to be considered 
for the executive reserve, numbering about 854. These applications 
now are coming in at about the rate of 30 a day, which indicates the 
interest of people from all segments of the economy in the program 
when they know something about it. So we expect substantial addi- 
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tions to the Reserves. The reservists are being made familiar with the 
various mobilization plans related to their expected wartime positions 
and they participate in test exercises such as the annual Operation 
Alert. The immediate availability of such a reserve, capable and in- 
formed, to perform the many urgent administrative jobs would meet 
one of the most difficult problems of a rapid full-scale mobilization. 
In this connection, I should mention the authority of section 710 to 
hire consultants and experts on a “without compensation” or a “when 
actually employed” basis, 

The advice and experience of men and women from the many 
seoments of the economy are important to the current development 
of the mobilization program, and in time of war it would be essential 
that such persons be available on a full-time basis. 

As I have indicated, the authorities now existing in the act are 
needed for current military programs and mobilization preparedness 
measures and would be extremely important tools for immediate action 
in the event of a full or partial mobilization, Many of the programs 
must be continuously pursued and revised for some time to come. 
It is for this reason that we have recommended a 2-year extension of 
the present act. 

Now I should like to discuss with the committee the section of 
the act which authorizes the borrowing authority used to finance the 
various expansion programs. As you know, section 304 authorizes 
borrowing from the Treasury in the amount of $2.1 billion and, be- 
cause it was intended that the borrowing authority should be used to 
accomplish a much greater expansion in capacity than the stated limi- 
tation an outstanding indebtedness, there was included in the law the 
unusual provision that contingent liabilities assumed by the Govern- 
ment should be considered as obligations of the Government only to 
the extent of their probably ultimate net cost. 

This made it possible to use the funds as a supplier in commerce 
would use them, anticipating income from sales as a source of new 
funds to meet future obligations. The effectiveness of the borrowing 
authority was thus multiplied and commitments undertaken during 
the history of the act have exceeded $7.5 billion. 

The calculation of probable ultimate net cost, as the words imply, 
involves the application of judgment factors and the forecast of future 
events. Each type of assistance to industrial expansion calls for dif- 
ferent considerations in arriving at net cost. Thus in a research grant 
“for the encouragement of * * * development * * * of critical and 
strategic minerals” the total amount involved is net cost, financially 
speaking. In a procurement contract at a premium price to encourage 
the development of domestic sources, the premium paid is almost 
certainly net cost. 

A procurement contract at or below the current market may or may 
not involve net cost depending upon the usefulness of the material 
in Government programs, such as the national stockpile, and the stabil- 
ity of the market itself. A first estimate of net cost may have to be 
revised as time goes on by reason of changes in long-term demand and 
market outlook. 

‘Two things are important in connection with the concept of prob- 
able ultimate net cost. The first is that by the nature of the test which 
the law provided, the Government obligation was uncertain and 
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changeable. The second is that the authority was not expected to con- 
tinue in perpetuity—it was contemplated that there would ultimately 
be a net cost to the Government which was not to exceed $2.1 billion. 

Despite the recognition in the law of the circumstance that use of 
the borrowing authority would ultimately involve a net cost, there 
was included no general provision for a discharge of the total obliga- 
tion. There was added in 1953 a provision authorizing the cancell: ation 
of notes to the extent of the cost of metals, minerals and other materials 
required and could not reach obligations incurred for other purposes 
such as “the development of substitutes for suc th str ategic and critical 
materials,” “the encouragement of exploration” or the administrative 
costs of the fund including interest upon the bor nal money. 

The occasion for my discussing the borrowing authority at this time 
is a sequence of events which have directly and dr astically affected 
the calculation of the probable ultimate net cost. Most important 
among these events were (1) the policy decisions of the executive 
branch in the light of new strategic concepts to procure strategic and 
critical materials for stockpile against a 3-vear emergency need rather 
than a 5-year emergency need—a decision which reduced stockpile 
requirements for these materials by approximately 40 percent, (2) the 
decision of the Congress not to provide funds for the reimbursement of 
the borrowing authority through stockpile appropriations, and (3) the 
worldwide turnaround in the metal market from a short supply to 
an oversupply situation. It should be pointed out that the third of 
these events has affected the calculation of net cost in two ways. It 
has increased the calls upon the Government to take metal the de- 
livery of which was at the contractors’ option, and it has made it 1m- 
possible for a responsible government to put the accumulated inven- 
tories on the market. These effects have been cumulative and threaten 
to exhaust the borrowing authority. 

Action to prevent this result must, of course, be taken. We can 
neither default in the performance of our contingent purchase con- 
tracts nor put Government inventories of metals and minerals on an 
already soft market. 

I regret to say that I am not today in a position to recommend one 
of the several alternative courses which would solve the problem. The 
matter is under urgent consideration in the executive branch, how- 
ever, and a recommendation will be submitted in the near future. The 
committee will understand that this matter, unlike the extension of the 
act. can be taken care of as well after June 30 as before 

That concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. All you are asking for today is extension of the 
existing law for a per iod of 2 vears ? 

Mr. Gray. Precisely that; yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. Are your stockpiles adapted to the construction of 
new nen 

Mr. Gray. Well, Mr. Chairman, of course, the technological change 
which has taken place so rapidly in these days, constantly poses the 
problem of new metals. 

Speaking generally about the critical and strategic stoc kpile, we 
have substantially met our goals in most of the metals and minerals 
which had been established for the ‘program. I think in only about 12 
categories, out of approximately 75, are we now engaging in new pro- 
curement for the stockpile. 
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To give an indication of how the new procurement program has 
shrunk, in fiscal year 1959 we are asking, as far as new procurement is 
concerned, for only : about $18.8 million. If you will contrast this with 
the figure in earlier years, it ran into the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

We are watching very closely our requirements for new metals 
which may be required by our weapons development, and are pre- 
pared, of course, at any time, when there would appear to be a defi- 
ciency in a metal which we have not already stockpiled, to incorporate 
that into the stockpile program. There are 1 or 2 met tals which 
are under consideration at the present time, and we may find it neces- 
sary to engage in procurement and stockpiling of those. 

By and large, it is my impression that the situation as we see it 
now is, for stockpiling purposes, quite well in hand. 

Howeve r, as I indicated in my statement, as new developments come 
along, it may be necessary for us to encourage the expansion of ca- 
pacity as well as arriving at a decision actually to stockpile. I am 
not sure | unde nat: your aan ion, but this is one of the reasons why 
we think the act should be continued. 

The Cuairman. What is your existing borrowing capacity ? 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman, of course the total authority is 2.1, but 
because of commitments already made against that—I assume that 
vou mean what our authority is short of the commitments made against 
the 2.1. As of December 31, 1957, or the end of the last calendar year, 
the balance available for the program was $50 million. 

I have indicated in my discussion of these events which affect the 
borrowing authority, and in large part because of the contingent co 
tracts which the Government has, if the contractors continue to exe1 
cise their rights, which in large part depends upon business conditions, 
commitments already made could exhaust this authority. [But as of the 
lst of January there was available for us, under the authority, about 
S500 million 

The Coamman. We will call the committee in order 

Dr. Talle. 

Mr. Taututr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Thank you, Mr. Gray, for 
your informative statement. It is convincing, certainly to me. I re 
meniber the days when we suffered from shortages. Iam glad to know 
that day is past. 

Have vou had difficulty with this matter we call “put” in some con- 
tracts ¢ 

Mr. Gray. Dr. Talle, Ll am not sure what vou mean by “difficulty,” 
but I will answer your question in this way. Weare now—-the Govern- 
ment now finds itself in the position of having put to it large quan 
ties of materials which I think we really didn’t anticipate. 

Mr. Tauxe. That is true of aluminum, is it not / 

Mr. Gray. It is true of aluminum, and it is true of other metals. 
I think it can safely be said it is true of copper, : and I would point out 
to you that as of about a year ago at this time, think, I was appear- 
ing before the Joint Cominittee and we had some discussions on nickel, 
which has been a source of great concern to all of us, and in this rela- 
tively short time the situation has turned around and to everybody's 
surprise we are now having nickel put to us under these contracts. 
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So that, I suppose that might be described as a difficulty; it is in- 
volving the Government in obligations which we would have hoped 
would not have materialized and, very frankly, involves the require- 
ment that we take metals for which we do not have a demonstrable 
defense need, and the end is not in sight, because these contracts, some 
of them, still have some time to run. 

However, I think that in fairness, I should say that I am not critical 
of these contracts as originally instituted because this was done in 
good faith, in a time of some desperation—most of them during the 
Korean w ar, when we were not having a sufficiency of these raw mate- 
rials, and the Government acted in good faith and the contractors acted 
in xood faith. Now, it looks as though we are taking more than we 
need, but I think it is not appropriate to be critical, understanding the 
circumstances at the time the contracts were entered into. 

Mr. Tatuz. Well, I should like to emphasize that I am not critical, 
Mr. Gray, because I remember our problems in the days when we were 
pretty desperate with reference to a number of these materials. The 
outstanding one was nickel, as you have said, and certainly from my 
point of view, I would far rather work under conditions of excess sup- 
ply than worry about shortages, and I think it is very commendable 
that the agency has done a very fine job. That is my opinion of what 
was done ‘by ¥ your precedessor, Dr. Fleming, it is my opinion of what 
you have done, Mr. Gray, and I surely do favor extension of this act 
and the continuation of your agency. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tatir. Thank you, Mr. Gray. 

The Cuatrman, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Gray, I want to congratulate you on your excel- 
lent statement and the good job your agency is doing. I believe that 
missiles have been given priority over all other products. Do you 
have authority to sell any critical materials in the stockpile which are 
not needed ? 

Mr. Gray. The act, Mr. Brown, provides the method, as far as dis- 
position is concerned. Of course, as you know, the President can 
determine that there is such a situation or emergency that materials 
may be taken out of the stockpile for current defense use. As far as 
disposition through sale is concerned, there are rather elaborate safe- 
guards which require a period of notice to the Congress—6 months’ 
notice to the Congress—before any disposition is made. 

This is by law. At the present time there is an executive branch 
policy that no disposition of any of these materials can be made when 
it would result in undue disruption of domestic or international mar- 
kets. In terms of present international and domestic conditions re- 
specting metals, I think it is obvious that disposition now is an aca- 
demic matter, because there is virtually no material of any strategic 
character in the stockpile which could be disposed of without disrup- 
tion. 

However, the authority exists, when the material is found no longer 
needed for defense purposes, for disposition of it with proper notifica- 
tion to the Congress. 

Mr. Brown. Are you at liberty to give us the value of the stock- 
pile in dollars? 
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Mr. Gray. I can give you an approximate value in dollars, Mr. 
Brown. First, I think, in cost to the Government, the stockpile repre- 
sents about $614 billion. I think, in terms of value at present mar- 
ket conditions, it would be something in excess of that, but this is not 
a very meaningful figure because, if you tried to sell it it wouldn’t 
bring anything like that. If you went out and tried to compe of it 
all, it would so depress prices that there wouldn’t be any markets, per- 
haps, for some of these materials. But, we are talking about something 
in the neighborhood of $7 billion. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, that is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr, Kilburn. 

Mr. Kinpurn. No*questions. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Parman. Mr. Gray, I want to cover several subjects with 
you. Of course, generally, the work that you and your predecessor 
have done has been very satisfactory. I am not complaining or 
criticizing, I just do not know too much about some of your opera- 
tions, although I happen to be on the so-called watchdog committee. 
But I haven't hi ad an Opportunity to attend all meetings, and I just 
aay know. So I am going to ask you about these matters. And 
if you have some other person hg vou that you would like to have 
answer these questions it would be all right. I would like to alert 
you to the areas I am interested in. I want to ask you about the tax 
amortization certificates, the total amount of the awards; about the 
reserve program, Which you mentioned; and also the special stockpile 
advisory committee. How many committees in all made up of out- 
siders do you have in your agency ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, first, with respect to the special Stockpile Ad- 
visory Committee, that was an ad hoe committee which was discharged 
after I had completed its work. 

Mr. Parman. Suppose I skip that until I get through summarizing 
the questions, because I only have 5 minutes. We have a very fine 
and fair rule here, that in order to make sure that each member has 
an opportunity to interrogate a witness, we are limited to 5 minutes. 
If we are not through we can go around a second time. So I will not 
burden you with that question right now. I want to inquire also 
about import restrictions, and also about the voluntary agreements 
under section 708 that you mentioned in your statement. 

I also want to ask you about revoking of 9 of the 11 manpower 
policies, and your role in the iron and steel scrap export limitations. 

Now, first, are you stockpiling anything now except what you are 
legally required to stockpile ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, in the critical and strategic stockpile, as I indicated 

. few moments ago, we are still engaging in new procurement for 
some items. I am really not sure I understand the import of your 
question, Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Parman. How many scarce items do you have now on your 
stoc a procurement program, if any 4 

Mr. Gray. Well, there are about 75 items on the strategic and 
critical list, and we find the necessity now, for purposes of meeting the 
goals established, to procure in only about 12 categories. 

Mr. Patman. About 12 categories? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Parman. There is nothing confidential about those items, is 
there ¢ 

Mr. Gray. No; I can supply the committee— 

Mr. Parman. Will you supply the list of stockpile commodities for 
the record at this point ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parman. I believe you said in your statement that there are no 
materials which now require controls. 

Mr. Gray. This is in connection with priorities. 

Mr. Parman. And allocations. 

Mr.Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parman. Will you supply that ? 

Mr.Gray. Yes,sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The 12 materials for which stockpile procurement priority levels have not been 
reached are: Amosite asbestos, Jamaica bauxite, electrolitic chromium metal, 
small diamond dies, metallurgical fluorspar, jewel bearings, magnesium, chemi- 
cal type B manganese, muscovite block and film mica, palladium, selenium, and 
silicon carbide. 

Mr. Parman. Now, really, what you need this authority for, Mr. 
Gray, is not so much for priorities and controls now, or even the ac qui- 
sition of scarce materials, but the real reason you are asking for it is 
in the event of any international trouble. That is the real reason 
you are asking for this power and authority now. 

Mr. Gray. That is one reason. But I would say, Mr. Patman, that 
there are current programs, or prospective early programs which I 
think require that we continue to have the authority. I referred to 
some of those in the statement. At the moment, allocations and prior- 
ities are not a problem. This is in part due to the economic circum- 
stances in which the country finds itself. 

Mr. Parman. I think we generally understand that, Mr. Gray, that 
allocations and priorities are not needed now. That is the reason | 
asked you the specific question. You are asking for this authority as 
a matter of sec urity, keeping in mind the international situation. 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir, and the fact that was brought out by the ques- 
tion Mr. Brown asked, that with these rapid developments in tech- 
nology, and with always the possibility of some breakthrough, many 
of which we have seen in recent years, we might find ourselves sud- 
denly confronted with the necessity for expansion of capacity in some 
industry or other without any Government financial incentive to en- 
courage the proposed contractor to bring about this expansion of 
capacity. 

Mr. Parman. Keeping in mind the international situation. 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parman. So really what you are asking for here is standby 
power and control ; is it not ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, in part it is standby power. In the event we hi . 
to achieve some immediate broad scale expansion, or if we had : 
partial, or indeed a full mobilization. 

Mr. Parman. Well, that is still contingent upon the international 
situation. 

Mr. Gray. That is right. But in addition to that, there is the con- 
tinuing need for the ability even short of mobilization. There is 
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need for our ability to encourage expansion of capacity in perhaps 
some metal. 

Mr. Parman. My time has expired. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McDonough. 

Mr. McDonoveu. Dr. Gray, I am glad to see you here this morning, 
and I appreciate the services you are rendering us. We are very 
happy to have your service in this particular position. Being a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee, I have sat with you on previous occa- 
sions and heard your report on the defense production problems. I 
have no questions. I agree with your request for extension. The 
only thing I have in mind is that I want to be certain that the things 
that we are stockpiling are essential, and when they became less essen- 
tial, that they can be filtered back into the market without interrupt- 
ing the economic trend, and I know that we do have some problems 
along those lines. 

Have you found any new material that we should be stockpiling, 
which we have not tong stockpiling ¢ 

Mr. Gray. I think we have recently added no new item to the 
strategic list, although as I indicated in answer to an earlier question, 
there are a couple we are examining very carefully in response to pos- 
sible new expanded uses. But the answer to the question is that 
recently we have added no new material to the stockpile. 

Mr. McDonoveu. There is reason to look into certain other mate 
rials which may be needed for stockpiling as a result of our expansion 
in the missile and rocket production field, and in the development of 
astronomic exploration. I am a member of the Select Committee on 
Astronautics and Space Exploration also, and we have heard testi 
mony from a number of the experts. None of them indicated too 
much of a lack of materials, except certain exotic fuels, which might 
be used for second stage rocket production, and then of course, any- 
thing that we can do to stimulate the production of the maximum 
thrust in rocket engines. There are a lot of very highly essential 
and rare materials used in that field, and I think we ought to give 
a little attention to those things. 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir; I agree. This is a matter which should be 
under constant and active scrutiny, and indeed we are trying to look 
5 years ahead with respect to the needs of any new materials de eveloped. 
We are trying to anticipate what the requirements will be 5 years 
from now. 

On the other hand, I think that in all candor I should say that it is 
possible to make a mistake in matters of this sort, and I think I need 
only cite titanium as an example. At one time we felt that there was 
going to be a great demand, and great shortages, and it turns out that 
some of the ce: alc ulations, at least as of the amount, with respect to 
titanium, were not justified. 

So I agree with you that we must keep this under constant and 
severe scrutiny. On the other hand, we must make sure that we 
have firm requirements before we begin to spend money to acquire 
these materials for the stockpile. 

Mr. McDonovuen. Boron is becoming a very important mineral, 
heretofore in abundant quantities and considered not so valuable, 
and it is now becoming quite essential. I don’t mean in the raw state, 
but in the refined state. I don’t know whether we have done anything 
about boron or not. We may have it in abundant supply. 
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Mr. Gray. I hope you won’t feel me uncooperative when I say that 
I would prefer not in open session to discuss some of these particular 
items. 

Mr. McDonoven. I understand that. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Vanik. 

Mr Vanik. I havea few questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gray, could you provide our committee with a list of the defense 
production assets, the properties which you own throughout the coun- 
try today? There are many plants in my area that are titled in the 
name of the Defense Production Administration, and the State tax 
commissioner is complaining that these industries have a way of mov- 
ing personal property onto the Federal land, and keep it off the State 
tax lists. I am concerned with this problem and was wondering 
whether you might supply us with a list of properties in which DPA 
holds title. 

Mr. Gray. I think it is accurate to say, sir, that under this program 
the Government does not own title to any plants. 

Mr. Vanik. The land titles over in my country show DPA as title 
owner. 

Mr. Gray. Under the Defense Production Act of 1950, which we are 
discussing, there was ho authority, | believe, to acquire plants. We 
were given authority by this legislation to encourage expansion of 
private capacity. 

Mr. Vantrk. So you hold no titles? 

Mr. Gray. Not under this legislation, no, sir. 

Mr. Vantk. Or any other legislation ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, 1 think you have reference perhaps to the Nationa! 
Industrial Reserve Act, which is a responsibility or a function not 
administered by my office. I think that the Secretary of Defense 
and GSA jointly have responsibility for the national industrial re- 
serve. But under this legislation the Government took title to no 
plants. 

Mr. Vanix. Now, with respect to the quick tax writeoffs, I notice 
you are beginning to issue them again with respect to research and de- 
velopment of missile systems. Haven’t we reached the point where it 
might be more feasible to eliminate that device entirely and induce 
the construction and development of these facilities on outright con- 
tract pricing rather than the use of the tax writeotf provision / 

Mr. Gray. Well, of course, I would say that that is a matter of judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Vanix. What is your opinion ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, my opinion is favorable in these very limited cate 
gories; as you know under the existing legislation there are only two 
general categories, one is research and development, and the other is 
facilities for the production of new or specialized equipment for de- 
fense purposes. 

Mr. Vantk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gray. My own feeling is that if we can encourage the private 
contractor to engage in new construction or expansion by the use of 
rapid amortization, it is preferable to a situation in which we would 
in effect add to the procurement cost, in a particular procurement, 
something to finance the expansion. 
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Research and development, of course, is a very special kind of case. 
It is very difficult to put a precise measurement against research and 
deve lopment, as we can, for example, in the case of a military end 
item, and it is my impression that we can accomplish some of this 
very much needed expansion in research and development activities 
at an ultimate lower cost to the Government through rapid amortiza- 
tion rather than by adding the cost to the procurement contract. 

Mr. Vanix. Now, one final question. Is there any stockpiling to- 
day which, in your judgment, is for the benefit of any particular in- 
dustry, rather than to meet defense needs? 

Mr. Gray. As far as the critical and strategic stockpile is con- 
cerned, we are not engaging in new procurement except against what 
we think are demonstrable defense needs. 

Mr. Vantk. And those that are provided by law ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. Well, 1 am sorry, maybe I didn’t quite get the 
import of your last question. 

Mr. Vanik. Well, there are some others that are provided by law. 

Mr. Gray. Oh, other stockpiling programs. 

Mr. Vanik. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gray. Yes. 

Mr. Vanik. But your statement would cover them both ? 

Mr. Gray. No, my statement would cover the strategic and critical 
stockpile. The Government has been procuring some metals under 
programs which were put forward not in the name of defense needs, 
and as to those, those are terminated. 

As far as any stockpile programs for which I have the policy respon- 
sibility, we are not now procuring except in the name of defense. 

Mr. Vanik. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Betts. 

Mr. Berrs. Mr. Gray, I think you have made a very convincing 
statement. I have never heard any complaints about the operation 
of your department, under your administration as well as that of your 
predecessor. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you. 

Mr. Berrs. Mr. Patman made some mention of export control over 
scrap iron. That is under the Department of Commerce, is it not / 

Mr. Gray. Yes, I don’t have the responsibility for that. 

Mr. Berrs. That doesn’t come under your administration ? 

Mr. Gray. That is right. 

Mr. Berrs. You mentioned loan guaranties. Does ODM have au- 
thority to guarantee loans to industrial plants which need money fo1 
expansion purposes to carry out defense contracts ¢ 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. brerrs. To what extent? What is the authorization? Do you 
have a certain dollar amount available for loan guaranty purposes / 

Mr. Gray. In the total authority provided by the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, the total amount of money involved was set at $2.1 billion. 
This contemplated a variety of uses of the funds, one of which was 
the possible guaranty of loans which actually are administered by the 
procuring authorities, but my office must approve the use of the bor- 
rowing authority in any given case. 

Funds available under this authority have been used for purposes 
of developing substitute materials, which would be of a critical mili- 


27349—5S 
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tary nature; they have been used to encourage development of plant 
expansion. There isn’t any single device which would account for the 
absorption of the borrowing authority, but guaranteed loans is one of 
the devices within this total author ity. 

Mr. Berrts. Well, now, you mei itioned borrowing authority. Is that 
the same as your loan guaranty program? You mentioned $2.1 bil- 
lion under your borrowing authority. I am not quite clear on that, 
Mr. Gray. 

As I understand your borrowing authority is to get money to pur- 
chase materials for stockpiling. 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman, may I ask my General Counsel to speak 
more specifically to these provisions of law. 

The CHarrMan,. Certainly. 

Mr. Kenpauu. There are two guaranty authorities in the Defense 
Production Act : Section 301 which relies for its finance ing on the funds 
available to the procurement agencies to procure the material. That 
is, if the Defense Department is going to buy something, they have 
appropriated funds for which to buy it. 

Mr. Berts. That is the stockpiling ? 

Mr. KENDAI L. No: Deft hse De partment procureme nt. The y are 
buying some weapons. They may under 301 use the funds which are 
available to them for the procurement of the we: apon to guarantee a 
loan for the production of it. That is 301, and that does not involve 
the use of the borrowin: o authority. That is hke the V-loan of World 
War II, to assist contractors to put themselves in a pos ition to 
donidend $ hive urrent defense requirements. 

Section 302 provides an additional lending authority, the funds for 


= 1 } . 1 > : ” ‘ ‘ 
which ao come trom the DOTYTOWINE authority provided In 504. So we 


are talking about two guaranty authorities, both in the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, and both being used. 

Mr. Berrs. That is the point that I wasn’t quite clear on. Now, 
what 1s the extent of your act vities under this loan guaranty 
program * ; 

Mr. Kenpatyi. Under 302, involving the borrowing authority, as the 
Director stated, the activity has been very very light in the last year 
or so. I can provide you with the total amount that was used, of the 


borrowing authority, for loans to date. It comes to a total of almost 
$400 million in loans of the $2.1 billion. 

Under the \ loan program that hieure is probably a oreat deal 
larger. Over a peri iod of o ve ars there have been ouaranties ot loans 
for the production of current defense requirements, under 301. I 
don’t have that figure here, but I think I can get it for vou. 

Mr. Berrs. I thought it might be of interest. : 

Mr. Gray. Shall I add it to the record at a later time ? 

Mr. Berrs. Well, I feel it should be. 

Mr. Gray. Very well, 

(The information requested follows :) 

The total dollar amount of loans guaranteed under section 301 to date is $2.9 
billion. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Coad. 


Mr. (OAD. Mr. Gray, | apprecl ite your nae earance he 


re. I have 


j 1 
read youl =T ert nent. and you have supporter as | have been able to 


i 


determine, the bills to extend the Defense P ane, Act of 1950. 


{ 
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Mr. Gray. That is a very important act which enables me to carry 
out my responsibility ; ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Coap. I would like to ask you this question, for my information. 
A few weeks ago, former Gov. Leo Hoegh, who is now the Civil De- 
fense Administrator, made a statement that was reported in the press 
that he felt that the Office of Defense Mobilization, and the Civil 
Defense Administration, should be combined as a single agency under 
one head. Do you agree with Mr. Hoegh on that? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir; there is before the Congress now the President’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958 which would accomplish this pur- 
pose. It was sent to the Congress on the 24th of April. Under this 
reorganization plan, both ODM and FCDA would be abolished, and 
their functions and responsibilities and authorities vested in the Presi- 
dent. A new agency, which would be known as the Office of Defense 
and Civilian Administration, would be created as a new agency in the 
executive office of the President, as of the Ist of July, unless the Con- 
gress passes a nullifying action, or takes nullifying action, and it is 
expec ted that the President would look to this new office for the di- 
rection, coordination and supervision of activities which now rest in 
both ODM and FCDA. 

Now, to answer your q uestion specifically, Mr. Coad, I think t his 

an important reorganization plan, and should be passed, and th: ut 
it is in the best interests of the United States to have all of these 
functions focused in one office. 


Mr. Coan. But the exte nsion oO »f e Defen e Production Act, enter- 
tained In these two bills, would ce tel whether it would be a single 
agency or whether you have two; is that right ? . 

Mr. Gray. The new office would have all of the same responsibili- 
ties for administering the Defense Production Act as my office now 
has, and I think it would be equally important with or without the 
reorganization plan. 

Mr. Coan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CrramMman. Mr. aoe ane 

Mr. Mumma. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

il was wondering whether our reece economic situation Was re- 
flected in the storage of suppos sedly strategic materials, In other 
words, you read so much about the mines being closed down. Have 
you continu cl with your progr: am to ke ep th e mines in working order, 


i tty } 
out in the West ? I have heard that a man who has one of these con- 
tracts can ship at ace a time, or cannot, 


Mr. Gray. I will try to amplify that. As far as the critical and 
strategic stockpile itself is concerned, which is authorized under the 


: a 
so-called Stockpiling Act, all of our procurement for that stockpile 
is based on defense Duckidaoaa teats and not upon economic 
econside rations, 


It is our policy not to procure except for de fense purpos es, Or for 
purposes which are in the interest of national defense. 


1 j 
Che other contracts that I referred to, were the expansion contracts, 


most of which were entered into du mnge the Korean eme rgency, when 


we rather desperately, we thought and I say “‘we,” the administr ation 
and the Congress felt that there mig ht be orTreatl short: Ale in very 
important metals and materials. The Government entere di into con- 
tracts with produ ‘ers of these materials to expand then 


i capacity be 
vond w it iit 


might necessa ‘ily be peacetime demand, and asa part of the 
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consideration involve d in these contracts the Government agreed, at a 
later time, to take off the hands of these producers, if they were unable 
to sell in the open market, certain specified quantities at specified 
prices. 

The situation has now developed where some of these producers who 
did expand, find themselves now unable to dispose of what might be 
described as this excess capacity on the open market, and they are now 
exercising their rights to put to the Government quantities of these 
materials, and the Government, in support of its obligations, is taking 
these materials. 

Mr. Mumma. Is that flooding the amount that the Government is 
taking? Is it a sort of a windfall for them now’ Generally speaking. 

Mr. Gray. I would not like to describe it as a windfall, because it 
was clearly in contemplation of the contract as originally entered into. 

[t is very helpful to these producers. 

Mr. Mum™a. That might be another way of saying the same thing. 

Mr. Gray. Well, I want to be very careful about that because I don’t 
think we can impute anything that approaches bad faith to these pro 
ducers, because they are simply exercising contractual rights which 
were entered into in good faith. 

But as far as those materials are concerned, it cannot be said, I think, 
that the Government is buying for the purpose of alleviating economic 
distress, because the Government is taking this material under con- 
tracts, many of which were entered into back in the days of the Korean 
crisis. 

Mr. Mumma. Are some of those foreign contracts, like for tin down 
in Bolivia ? 

Mr. Gray. I don’t think we are taking any tin right now. 

Mr. Mumma. I mean there could be a situation like that / 

Mr. Gray. There could have been. It happens that there are not 
any with respect to tin. There might well have been an expansion 
contract entered into back in those days, which we would be honoring 
at thistime. But there happens not to be. 

Mr. Mumma. Would it be considered bad policy to stock up on 
these extreme heat-resistant materials and metals? Would titanium 
come saier that / 

Mr. Gray. Well, titanium is an important metal, but I will answer 
your question this way, if I may: In any case where we have felt that 
the anticipated emergency supp sly of a material did not match the 
emergency requirement, then I think we should stockpile it, and as I 
have indicated, there are a couple of instances which are under study 
at the present time. I would prefer not in open session to get into 
detailed discussion, but the answer is that we should constantly be 
aware that there may be a deficiency in a vital material, and if there 
are no ways to make it available in an emergency except by stockpile, 
then we should stockpile it. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Multer. 

Mr. Murer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gray, has your statement been cleared with the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Mr. Gray. Has my statement been cleared / 

Mr. Mutter. Yes; I didn’t observe any reference to the Bureau of 
the Budget in your statement. 
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Mr. Gray. I would say that the Bureau of the Budget is aware, 
fully aware of what I have said here this morning. I can’t say this 
specific document was cleared, but I think you will find no objection 
on the part of the Bureau of the Budget to what I have said. 

Certainly, the matter of extension of the act has the concurrence of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Murer. Now, you referred to the necessity for amendment, 
but you make no ree ,ommendation as to what the amendment should be. 

Mr. Gray. That is right. 

Mr. Mutrer. When do you think you will be prepared to make rec- 
ommendations as to amendments / 

Mr. Gray. Very soon now. But may I say one thing, sir: It is 
very import: int that the Congress act, as far as extension is concerned, 
by June 30, because on that day it expires if not extended. 

Mr. Mutrer. The only importance about that is that you want 
standby legislation, or this legislation on the statute books as a 
standby. 

Mr. Gray. Well, as I have tried to say in response to Mr. Patman’s 
question, it is important as standby against a mobilization, but there 
are current programs and prospective programs authorized by this 
act which should not be considered in a standby atmosphere, but 
which are going now and will continue for the future. 

As an example, such things as priorities for defense, the executive 
program, some of these voluntary integration committees—things of 
that sort are going and active programs, and would be terminated if 
the act were allowed to expire. 

Mr. Murer. What do you mean by executive program ¢ 

Mr. Gray. The executive reserve program. 

Mr. Mutrer. That is training of personnel for the time when we 
may need them in an event of emergency 4 

Mr. Gray. That is right. 

Mr. Mutter. Your statement is correct on page 3 that there are no 
materials which now require control ¢ 

Mr. Gray. That is in the civilian market, and this comes about, in 
large measure, because we are not in a period now of scarcity of mate- 
rials. This situation has been different in the recent past, and could 
be different again in the reasonably foreseeable future. But at the 
present time I did not wish to indicate to the committee that this act 
was needed, at the present time, for any impact on the civilian market. 

Mr. Murer. What about in the defense and national security phase 
of your work? Is this act being used presently to acquire critical 
materials or services ¢ 

Mr. Gray. At the moment this act is being used to give the highest 
priority to missiles programs, for example. They take priority over 
any other production. 

Mr. Murrer. On page 4 of your statement you refer to the fact 
that 227 production expansion goals established are now closed. Then 
you say they are either closed because the goal has been achieved, or 
because this Government assistance was not enough to bring about 
the pr ivate investment required, 

In that instance where private investment does not fill the gap, 
have we given up trying to meet those goals ? 
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Mr. Gray. Well, I can think of an example, Mr. Multer. At one 
time we had a goal for roll-on, roll-off ships, which the Defense Estab- 
lishment was interested in. 

This goal remained open for quite some time and we were at that 
time permitted to grant necessity certificates for rapid amortization, 
but private industry took no advantage, or took insufficient advantage 
of this opportunity to fill the goal, and it appeared that they would 
not proceed and so this goal wasc¢ a 

This I think was considered a very desirable thing by the Defense 
Department, but apparently not ‘onllied ‘iently essential for defense pur- 
poses to justify their spending defense dollars for that purpose. This 
is the kind of an example where we sought to enc — uwe expansion, but 
private industry was not suffic iently attracted by the inducement of 
rapid amortization to engage in this kind of construction. 

Mr. Mutter. Could you supplement your stateme: it by submitting 
to us a complete Viet of those goals which have been given up because 
private enterprise would not get into them and the Defense Depart- 
ment decided to abandon them rather than have Government operation 
of those functions ? 

Mr. Gray. I will provide that for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The two goals listed below are the only ones for which tax amortization did 





not provide sufficient financial incentive to create expansion of capacity. The 
delegate agency for each of the goals concurred in its closing 

Goal No. 228: Substitutes for strategic mica; delegate agency, Interior This 
goal was a combination research and productive capacity expansion. Although 
there w lv one applicant for tax amorti ion, a considerable amount of 
research h been done and is « nui h of substitut 

Goal No. 227: Roll-on, roll ff shins: delegate agency, Maritime Administre 
tion, Department of Commerce.—A number of applications were certified against 
this goal, but no ships were ever built due to lack of risk capital C} ise of 
these ships is closely tied to military operations, and is wm commercially 
Lack of continuing military contracts made such ships impractical in pe time 


Mr. Motrter. Now, with reference to exemption from the antitrust 
laws, are there any applications now pending for exemption under the 
antitrust laws? You referred to that on page 6 of your statement. 

Mr. Gray. I know of no present applications pe nding. 

Mr. Mourrer. Could you supply to us for our records a list of such 
applications which have been granted in the last 4 years? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir; I will give you, if you wish, now, a listing of 
the 16 voluntary agreements, well 15, one being classified. Or I can 
furnish them. 

Mr. Mutrer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous consent that it 
be made part of the record, striking from it the one which is classi- 
fied ? 

The CuHamman. Without objection, it will be made part of the 
record. 

(The list referred to follows:) 


VOLUNTARY AGREEMENTS UNDER SECTION 708 OF THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION AcT 


Attached are two lists of voluntary agreements entered into under section 708 
of the Defense Production Act. The first list includes each agreement now in 
force while the second shows those which have been terminated. Each list in- 
dicates the Federal agency sponsoring the agreement, a brief statement of the 
purpose of the agreement and the period during which it was or has been in 
effect. Those agreements now in force which are marked “standby” are cur- 
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rently in approved status but authorize no current activity until an emergency 
specified by the agreement is found to exist. 

In accordance with the provisions of section 708, each participant in the agree- 
ment was extended immunity from the antitrust laws and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act with respect to his participation in activities authorized by the 
approved agreement. It should be pointed out that, in addition to the agree- 
ments listed, similar agreements dealing with small business production pools 
were and are now assigned to the Small Business Administration. 


Voluntary agreements in effect as of June 16, 1958 





Name and period i operation Pur pose 
Army: 
Fin stabilized artillery ammunition Classified. 
February 1955 ; 
Medium and heavy gun tanks and_ To facilitate the exchange of informa- 
allied combat vehicles August tion and to 1 e available to all 
L951] manufacturers t roduction ex- 


. I 
perience and techniques of each in 
order to attain a capability for 
maximum production and its main- 
tenance, 


Light gun tanks and allied combat Do. 


vehicl July 1951 ° 
Heavy tactical trueks November Do. 
LOD] 
Small ar mm itio October De 
195] 
Li i] 1 ictical trucl Do 
1O5] 
Prac for tr laying ehicl Do 
Co rtill 1 mort D 
are N He} yy) 
( tracklayi \ - l 
: ' ‘Ako 
, eee : Do 
i J i % 
Pr I explosi J 
Crit! yuarls eryvs i J P 
1954 
Cartridg uses (October 1951 Standby f 
information ea 
t ul} 2 | rel productio1 
experi ! 1 each 
in order to capability r 
maximum production and its main- 
tenance, 
Artillery mechanical times fuzes (Sep- Do 
tember 1951 
Burster casings (July 1953 Do. 
Military pyrotechnics (September 1954 Do 
Interior: Foreign petroleum supply (June To obtain information on foreign 
195] petroleum suppli ind require- 
ments and to conduct programs in 
time of emergence designed to 
alleviate shortages of petroleum 
products. 
Commerce: Voluntary tanker plan (Jan- Standby—to provide for the efficient 
uary 1951 : use of available tanker capacity in 


time of national emerger 
U.S. Information Agency_- . Classified. 
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Name and peri 
Army: 
Optical fire control (February 
1951 to December 1953 


xl in operation 


3.5-inch rocket (August 1951 
to October 1957). 

M-—34 modification kit (Au- 
gust 1951 to January 1953 
M—48 type fuses (October 
1951 to February 1956). 
4-2-inch mortar shell (Sep- 
tember 1951 to February 

1956). 

M-21A4 boosters (September 
1951 to February 1956). 
Hydrogen thyratron tubes 
(November 1951 to March 

1955). 

Shell loading (December 1951 
to July 1953). 

Caliber .90 machineguns (Jan- 
uary 1952 to March 1953). 

20-millimeter cartridge 
(March 1952 to February 
1956). 

20-millimeter projectiles and 
fuses (March 1952 to Feb- 


cases 


ruary 1956 

United States rifles, caliber 
30 M1 (June 1952 » July 
1953) 


automatic air- 
1952 to 


20-millimeter 
craft guns (June 
September 19535 
Army aircraft and 
nance (September 
June 1958 


mainte- 


1955 to 


VT Fuses (February 
May 1954 
Air Force: 

B-47 
June 195] 


Production Committee 


to May 1957 


J-—47 Production Committee 
(December 1951 to August 
1955 
F-84 Production Committee 
April 1954 to August 1955 
Interior: 

Plan of action under agree- 
ment re foreign petroleum 
supply (August 1951 to 
September 1951). 

Supply of heating oil to the 
east (February 1952 
to September 1952). 


coast 


under agree- 
foreign petroleum 
August 1956 to 


1957 


Plan of action 
ment re 
supply 
August 
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Voluntary agreements no longer in effect, as of June 16, 1958 


Purpose 


To make available to all manufacturers the 


production experience and techniques of 
each in order to attain maximum produc- 
tion and its maintenance. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


To effect standardization of tools and equip- 
ment required in the maintenance of Army 
aircraft and to bring about the simplifica- 


tion of aircraft designs for ease of main- 
tenance operations and reduction in tool 
and equipment requirements. 

( lassified 

Exchange of information to achieve close 


cooperation in the solution of problems 


involved in aircraft. 


Do. 


production of this 


Do. 


To provide measures designed to offset the 


deficit of supplies of crude oil and refined 
products resulting from the interruption 
of Iranian petroleum operations. 

To alleviate the heating oil, 
including kerosene, in the New England 
and North Atlantie States which threatens 
to affect adversely the defense mobiliza- 
tion program. 

To meet petroleum shortages and dislocations 
in the event of any substantial Middle 
Kast petrole um transport stoppage, 


shortage of 
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Voluntary agreements no longer in effect, as of June 16, 1958—Continued 


Name and period in operation Purpose 
Interstate Commerce Commission: To furnish public warehousing services and 
Defense Warehousemen’s Asso- public storage facilities to the Govern- 
ciations of Chicago (June 1952 ment, 


to November 1953), Port of New 

York (June 1952 to January 

1954), Philadelphia (June 1952 

to April 1955). 

Commerce: Boston daily news- To make additional newsprint available at 
papers (September 1951 to Canadian and American mills to hand e 
August 1952). defense demands more effectively and to 

provide additional newsprint for smaller 
newspapers. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McVey 

Mr. McVey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[ want to say, too, Mr. Gray, that I appreciate your statement before 
the committee this morning. I think you have been very helpful to 
us. I have only one question to ask. 

On page 9 vm statement you mention the fact that the authorized 
borrowing power amounts to $2.1 billion. And you say you can antici- 
pate income from sales as a source of new funds to meet future obli- 
gations. The effectiveness of the borrowing authority was thus multi- 
plied and commitments undertaken during | the history of the act have 
exceeded $7.5 billion, That is a pretty large sum and would indicate 
that those sales have been substantial. Would you like to comment 
upon the nature of these sales? 

Mr. Gray. This, sir, was an analogy. In the exercise of the author- 
ities under the act there have been acquisitions of materials which 
have—this has not been a very recent event, but there have been sub- 
stantial dispositions of materials which were acquired under the au- 
thority of the act. This gave rise to the use of the analogy of a — 
mercial supplier. We intended to say that under the unusual and ef- 
fective provisions of the act, we have been able to as it were, reuse 
the authority and have accomplished expansions contemplated by the 
act, in value which are in excess of the precise borrowing authority 
which was established by the act. Perhaps Mr. Kendall can give you 
a better answer, Mr. McVey. 

Mr. Kenpaty. By far the greatest resale aspect of these contracts 
has been the resale by the contractor himself. If we assisted in the 
building of a plant for the production of aluminum, and the builder 
was able to sell the aluminum although he had a contract with the 
Government to put it to the Government if he needed to, these sales, 
of course, accomplished the purpose of the act without involving the 
outlay of borrowing authority. 

If in another type of case we did take the material because the con- 
tractor was unable to sell it at the price he wanted to in the private 
market, we turned some of that material over to the stockpile, and 
were reimbursed from appropriated funds for stockpile purposes. 
This is another type of resale, so to speak. Both serve to protect the 
borrowing authority and make it effective beyond the actual dollar 
limitation. 

Mr. McVey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratmman. Mrs. Sullivan. 

Mrs. Sutnivan. I have 16 questions, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 


27249—58 { 
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The Cuairman. Mr. Hiestand. 

Mr. Hiestanp. Dr. Gray, I am very much impressed with your state- 
ment and have listened very carefully. I think it is an excellent state- 
ment, to the point and comprehensive and well organized. It reflects 
good management. 

Many of the questions I have thought about have been answered. 
There are some which would rather reflect on management, and I 
think you might want to put them in the record. 

For instance, we get the impression that during the peak of the 
stockpiling program, we naturally had to have quite a staff and quite 
an organization. I am gathering that the stoc kpiling program is far 
past its peak, and that we have adequate supplies in a great many of 
the cases, and therefore that we don’t need, as a matter of man igement, 
to have as big an agency or organization. 

Just for the record, though it seems rather trivial, how many em- 
ployees did your agency have at the peak? Do you have that figure 
handy ? 

Mr. Gray. I donot, sir. I will have to supply that. 

Mr. Hiesranp. Do you know how many you have today, about 4 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir, I know how many we have today. We are au- 
thorized, in the fiscal year in which we find ourselves, 238 full-time 
positions, not all of which are currently filled. 

Of course, you understand that these 238 people are not all con 
cerned with stockpile. 

Mr. Hest AND. Of course. I mean the agency as a whole. 

Mr. Gray. 238 full-time positions. 

Mr. Hiestanp. What is your annual expense budget ? 

Mr. Gray. In approximate figures, our appropriation is about $2.2 
million. 

Mr. Hiestranp. As far as for onerating expenses. 

Mr. Gray. That isthe total ODM budget. 

Mr. Hrestanp. Now, this borrowing “that you have done over the 
years to acquire materials, materials which I gather have been trans- 
ferred into other agencies, either used or transferred into the stock 
pile, and therefore the actual stockpile today, as you have indicated, 
of course, is far larger than your borrowing authority. Who owns 
that stockpile? Is that General Services or the Department of De- 
fense ? 

Mr. Gray. The stockpile is administered, controlled, and main- 
tained by the General Services Administration. 

Mr. Hrestanp. Therefore, it is not a property now of your agency ? 

Mr. Gray. No. We are responsible for giving policy direction to 
the GSA with respect to acquisition, location, standards, and so forth. 

Mr. Hiesranp. You direct the effort to reduce the stockpile when 
an item becomes surplus, despite the fact that you don’t own it? 

Mr. Gray. This would be our responsibility. 

Mr. Hiestanp. Have you been successful in getting cancellations, 
toa large extent, when the item becomes in sur plus? 

Mr. Gray. Well, the actual contracting procedures are handled by 
the General Services Administration. 

Now, as far as these so-called “put” contracts are concerned, which 
have been the subject of some discussion, Mr. Floete, who in my judg 
ment is a very able Administrator of the General Services Admin- 
istration— 
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Mr. Hrestanp. I share your opinion. : 
Mr. Gray. Has worked diligently with the producers in an effort, in 
some cases, to cancel contracts, and in other cases to reduce the Gov- 
ernment’s obligation with some success. Of course, this must be a mat- 
ter of negotiation with the producers concerned. It is a firm contract. 
H Mr. Hiestranp. And as you expressed, in good faith. 

Mr. Gray. In good faith, but the actual negotiation in matters of 
that sort is the responsibility of the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration. 

Mr. Hiestanp. Not your agency 4 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. 

Mr. Hiesranp. You are not asking for any added loaning authori- 
zation at present? Your present balance of $500 million is adequate? 

Mr. Gray. I indicated in the latter part of my statement that be- 
cause of various events which have occurred and specifically including 
these contingent liabilities which we really did not anticipate, but 
which existed, the borrowing authority is threatened with exhaustion 
and steps should be taken to remedy that situation. 

One way would be an increase in the borrowing authority, but as I 
indicated in my prepared statement, I am not yet prepared to make 
a specific proposal to the committee. I soon hope to have one, but this 
is a situation which will give us difficulty in the future unless it is 
corrected. 

The Cnarmman. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mumma. How long will those contracts run ? 

Mr. Gray. I think the bulk of them will have expired by 1959. 
There may be small contingencies which extend into 1960 and 1961. 
I can very easily give you the dates and amounts of those contracts 
for the record, if you are interested. It is for the next couple of years 
that we have the big money problem. 

The CuarrmMan. This concludes the 5 minute rule. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask another question. 


The CuatrmMan. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Gray, I think the stockpile program is the greatest 
step that this country has made towards maintaining peace. That 
is all, 

Mr. Gray. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Tauie. Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Talle. 

Mr. Tauir. I share with you, Mr. Gray, a very high regard for Mr. 
Franklin Floete of the General Services Administration. According 
to my information, in one instance, he saved a hundred million dollars. 
And that is not small pickings, in my personal experience. 

The urgent matter at the moment is the extension of the act, is it 
not. Mr. Gray ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tatir. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Parman. Mr. Chairman. 

The CnarrmMan. Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Parman. Mr. Gray, have you ever made an accurate study of 
the iron and steel scrap supply and requirements? 
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Mr. Gray. We are engaged in a study of that sort at the present 
time, Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Parman. Do you have advisory committees working on steel 
scrap ¢ 

Mr. Gray. I think ODM has no such advisory committee. I would 
believe that Department of Commerce does. 

Mr. Parman. Commerce does; but you do not have any / 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. 

Mr. Patrman. ’And you are working on a study now of the iron and 
steel scrap requirements ? 

Mr. Gray. Well. this is an interagency study, in which the Com- 
merce Department is taking the I: aboring oar. 

Mr. Parman. They are t taking the load on it. 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parman. Do they have advisory committees working on that, 
to your knowledge ’ 

Mr. Gray. I do not know what advisory committees Commerce 
has, Mr. Patman, no, sir. They have a good many business advisory 
committee, but in that particular one I don’t know. 

Mr. Parman. Do you have any WOC’s working with you, Mr. 
Gray ? 

Mr. Gray. We have no WOC’s working full-time now in ODM. 
There have been in the past, but there are none at this time. We have 
authority to 

Mr. Patman. I know you have. You had some in 1957, did you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parman. Would you place in the record the names and con- 
ee and addresses of those that worked for you in 1957? 

Mr. Gray. You mean the full time? 

Mr. Parman. Yes, sir, and also part time. 

Mr. Gray. Well, we have a good many consultants. 

Mr. Parmayn. Thi: at is all right, include them in your list, too. 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir: we will furnish that list. 

(The information raaneoted follows :) 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDEN’ 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Hmployees who served intermittently as advisers on a without compensation 
(WOC) basis during period from Jan. 1, 1957, to June 1, 1958 


On rolis as of Jan. 1, 1957_. ._- neae iets sauce ai ae 
Accessions from Jan. 1, 1957 to June - “1958 beta + Sn 
Separations from Jan. 1, 1957 to June 1, 1958 awe ae 


On rolls as of June 1, 1958 ; 30 
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Mr. Parman. Now, then, in connection with amortization, how much 
in tax amortization certificates have been approved to date? Do you 
happen to have that information handy ? 

Mr. Gray. The total construction and expansion, in dollar amounts, 
involved in the rapid amortization program, has been, I believe, in 
the nature of $38 billion. 

Mr. Patrman. $38 billion. Now, in order to save time, would you 
file a statement—I think you have released one to the press—would 
you file a statement giving us that information, and the information 
relative to it as to who received these certificates, and the purpose, and 
so forth? 

Mr. Gray. Well, now, as to who received it, there were some 22,000 
certificates, and I think it would be impossible for me to—— 

Mr. Parman. 22,000 certificates for tax amortization ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parman. Would you file that with this committee then, so the 
committee members, including myself, will have access to it? 

Mr. Gray. I will try to give you the information you request, the 
dollar amounts, number of certificates, the categories, if I can—I think 
I can—and related information; yes, sir. 

Mr. Parman. And will you file a statement with the committee for 
the 22,000 including the names of the companies ? 

Mr. Gray. Oh, I am not sure—— 

Mr. Mumma. Pretty big job. 

Mr. Parman. Well, he has got a big job. He is a big man. 

Mr. Mutter. He is in the midst of attempting to answer Mr. Pat- 
man’s question. 

Mr. Gray. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Mutter. It seems to me that you were in the mi idst of attempt- 
ing to answer Mr. Patman’s question. 

Mr. Gray. Yes; I hesitated to answer on the question of whether 
we can, as a physical matter—for no other reason—give the list of 
22,000 certificates. That is quite a job. 

Mr. Parman. Put in those of over a million dollars or more. That 
vould restrict it, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Gray. I think that would be helpful. 

Mr. Parman. Yes, sir. And then if you have a burdensome prob- 
lem that you can’t overcome, we will talk about it. 

Mr. Gray. That is fair enough, Mr. Patman. 

(The information requested has been filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. Parman. Now, about the research and development of missiles, 
and all research and development programs, haven’t you made some 
awards in that connection ? 

Mr. Gray. We have recently issued some certificates of necessity 
for research and dey el ypment. 

Mr. Parman. Is that correct, that one award of $19 million, with 
50 percent of the project subject to tax amortization, went to General 
Electric ? 

Mr. Gray. I think there was a certificate for General Electric. I 
think the 50 percent you refer to was the amount of the facilities cer- 
tified. Of course, these tax amortization certificates never cover — 
total cost of the projects. Rather, my General Counsel says, the 
very seldom cover the total cost, but in this case this represente “d _ 
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50 percent is the right figure—50 percent of the cost of the expanded 
facility which they are building. 

Mr. Parman. I notice that your reserve training program is ex- 
panding so rapidly that from the time that you pre pared your state- 
ment until you got up here to deliver it you had to change it to include 
a couple of hundred more. It was around a thousand before you 

came up here, but you had to change it to include a lot more than that. 

Mr. Gray. Well, the figure that was in the prepared statement was 
as of January 1. 

Mr. Parman. I see. That is sufficient on that, then. 

What does that program consist of? There are about 1,200 in it 
now, I believe you said. 

Mr. Gray. About that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Parman. This list that I asked you to bring, that is for 1957, 
will you bring it up to date? In other words, not only for 1957 
of course, that would include most of the WOC’s because you don’t 
have any now—but for 1958, I would like the list brought down to date, 
including these that are in this executive reserve program. 

Mr. Gray. Well, I would be glad to give you the latest list we have 
on the reservists, the executive reservists, Mr. Patman, but they are 
not WOC’s. 

Mr. Parman. Well, I am not classifying them as WOC’s I am 
classifying them as part of the reserve training program, but I do 
think that it is important to know who they are and who they 
represent. 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir; well we have published a roster of the reserve 
as of a few months ago, anyway. 

Mr. Parman. That is right, it would not be hard to bring it up to 
date then / 

Mr. Gray. No. 

Mr. Parman. <All right. Now, do you have any safeguards in the 
program in connection with conflict of interests? 

Mr. Gray. Well, if you are : ferring to people—to WOC’s, or ge 
actually employed people—I believe that they are required to file 
ow of their securities before they can accept appointments as WOC’ 

r when actu: lly em ployed. 

“Mr. Parman. What about the reservists in the training program ? 

Mr. Gray. No, we do not, I believe, require this from them. 

Mr. Parman. Do they have to take an oath of office 4 

Mr. Gray. Not in their capacity as executive reservists, because 
they are not employees. If they were called in to service in an emer- 
gency, of course they would have to. 

Mr. Parman. Well, you give them 2 weeks’ training every year, don’t 
you / 

Mr. Gray. Well, not in every case. We try to train them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Parman. Do half of them get this 2 weeks’ training? 

Mr. Gray. It is not necessarily 2 weeks. Most of them participate 
in Operation Alert, and then we try to bring them into Washington, 
in some cases twice a year and in some cases once a year, to bring them 
up to date on mobilization planning. 

Mr. Parman. Well, you naturally pay their expenses and pay them 
a per diem. Are they required to take an oath of office? 

Mr. Gray. I believe they are not, Mr. Patman. 
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(The following data were placed in the record by Mr. Patman :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
Washington, D. C. 
THE FINANCING OF AGENCY EXECUTIVE RESERVE UNITS 


Agencies have been able to finance their units of the executive reserve from 
funds set aside for mobilization planning purposes or from general administra 
tive funds. 

Kor the fiscal year starting July 1, 1958, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports that the House has eliminated funds for mobilization planning pur- 
poses. This includes expenses for their executive reserve unit. The agency 
has asked the Senate to restore the funds. 

Most of the agencies having executive reserve units do not anticipate diffi- 
culty in securing the necessary money to continue their executive reserve 
units for the next fiscal year beginning July 1, 1958. 

However, we will contact the agencies again prior to the meeting regarding 
their financial plans for the executive reserve for the next fiscal year. 


Mr. Parman. We will see the list when it comes up. 
Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 
(The list referred to follows:) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT—OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
Evrecutive reservists as of June 15, 1958 


Philip D. Adler, publisher, Davenport Newspapers, Inc., Davenport, lowa (P&R) 

Samuel N. Alexander, National Bureau of Standards, 212 Computer Laboratory, 
Connecticut Avenue and Van Ness Street NW., Washington, D. C. (ERM) 

Anthony Alfino, assistant manager, department of labor relations, legal, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D.C. (MP) 

Ralph H. Andersen, president, Andersen Air Conditioning Co., 9540 Northwest 
Seventh Avenue, Miami, Fla. (ERM) 

Maj. Gen. F, L. Ankenbrandt, USAF (retired), manager, defense projects, de- 
fense electronic products, Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. (Tele.) 

Melvin Anshen, professor of industrial administration, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. (ERM) 

M. W. Armistead IIT, president and chairman of the board, Times-World Corp., 
Roanoke, Va. (AC) 

Brig. Gen. Wayne C. Bailey, USA (retired), 8230 Magnolia Avenue, Riverside, 
Calif. (MP) 

Geoffrey Baker, vice president, Ralston Purina Co., 835 South Eighth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. (Stab. ) 

Dr. Paul C. Barton, 183 Job Cushing Road, Shrewsbury, Mass. (H) 

Rear Adm. Frederick J. Bell, executive vice president, National Automobile 
Dealers Association, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. (MP) 

Harold S. Blackman, member, merchandise department, J. C. 
West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. (Stab.) 

Kdward H. Bronson, director, Television Code Affairs, 1771 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (P&R) 

James F. Brownlee, partner, J. H. Whitney & Co., investment bankers. 
2509, 375 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Stab.) 

Edmund LD. Brunner, Jr., Weapons Systems Evaluation Group, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Washington, D. C. (ERM) 

Dr. William M. Capron, assistant professor of economics, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. (ERM) 

Albert J. Carey, assistant vice president, New York Telephone Co., 140 West 
Street, New York, N. Y. (ERM) 

Herbert H. Carey, 846 Llandrillo Road, Bala-Cynwd, Pa. (MP) 


Penny Co., 130 


Room 
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Norman VY. Carlson, Photo & Sound Co., 116 Natoma Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
(P&R) 

Gordon B. Caron, dean of engineering, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
(MP) 

Richard P. Castanias, department manager and resident scientist, Lockheed 
missile systems division, Palo Alto, Calif. (ERM) 

William T. Cavanaugh, executive secretary, engineering manpower commission, 
Engineers Joint Council, 29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. (MP) 

Robert L. Clark, executive secretary, Committee on Scientists and Engineers, 
Winder Building, Washington, D.C. (MP) 

Ivan S. Coggeshall, director of planning, international communications, the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., 60 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. (Tele.) 
Capt. Granville Conway, president, Cosmopolitan Shipping Co., Inc., 42 Broad- 

way, New York, N. Y. (Tran.) 

John P. Cosgrove, manager, Broadcasting Telecasting, 1735 De Sales Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (P&R) 

Dr. Edwin L. Crosby, executive director, American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, Ill. (H) 

Joseph F. Daly, Acting Chief, Electronics Division, Bureau of Census, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (ERM) 

srig. Gen. Carlton 8. Dargusch, USA (retired), 883 North High Street, Columbus, 
Ohio (MP) 

John C, Davis, Morgans Mill Farm, Bluemont, Va. (MP) 

Milton B. Davis, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 1626 K Street NW 
Washington, D.C. (Stub.) 

George P. Delaney, international representative, American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. (OD) 

John P. Dennis, traffic manager, the Texas Co., 185 East 42d Street, New York, 

N. Y. (Tran.) 

Dr. Harold 8. Diehl, dean of medical sciences, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (H 

Richard H. Evans, : nt regional real estate manager, Room 1219, New Post 
Ollice Building, 433 West Van Buren, Chicago, Ill ab.) 

Dr. Lowell 8. Ensor, president, Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md. 
(P&R) 


; 








Sam M. Ewing, president, Youngstown Steel & Alloy Co., Canfield, Ohio (Stab) 

Harold Fair, Vice president, Lozell & Jacobs, Inc., 2 West 45th Street, New 
York, N. Y. (P&R) 

Sidney Fernbach, director of mathematics, computation division, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. (ERM) 

William 8. Floyd, Shell Oil Co., 4 West 58th Street, New York, N. Y. (Prod. 

Bertrand Fox, professor of business administration, Harvard Busi 35 1, 
Cambridge, Mass. (ERM) 

L. C. Gibson, engineer, United States Post Office Depar ent, 73 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, lil. (P&R) 


Herbert L. Hall, manager, production planning division, Aluminum Company 
of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Prod 

George Bb. Hammond, associate director, Ohio State Council of Retail Merchants, 
198 South High Street, Columbus, Ohio (MP) 

Morris H. Hansen, Bureau of the Census, Room 2183, Building 3, Washington, 
D.C. (ERM) 

Robert J. Harbison III, president ar treasurer, Harbison Dairies, Front and 
Diamond Streets, Philad hia, Pa. (Stab.) 

Forest L. Henderson, executive vice president and director, American Cable & 
Radio Corp., 67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. (Tele.) 

Peter Henle, assistant director of research, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street, NW, 
Washington, D. C. (MP) 

William C. Henry, president and general manager, Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 
3ellevue, Ohio (Tele.) 

Robert V. Howley, president, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., 80 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass, (Tele ) 

William M. Hoyt, administrative assistant for the director of education, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. (MP) 

John C€. Houston, Jr., industrial consultant 1625 K Street N\ Washington, 
D.C. (ERM) 
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William N. Hurwitz, Bureau of the Census, Room 2182, Building 3, Washington, 
D, C. (ERM) 

Dr. Paul H. Johnstone, Department of Defense, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Room 1E871, The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. (ERM) 

Jack Kaufman, 118 Woodland Avenue, San Anselmo, Calif. (Tele. ) 

Thomas C. Keeling, Jr., assistant vice president, chemical division, Koppers Co., 
Inec., Pittsburgh, Pa, (Prod.) 

Arthur E. King, editor, Television Age magazine, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (P&R) 

George Savage King, professor of law, School of Law, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, 8. C. (MP) 

Dr. Robert L. Knudson, Animal Disease Eradication Branch, Department of 
Agriculture, Columbus, Ohio (P&R) 

Theodore F. Koop, director of news and public affairs, Columbia broadcasting 
station, Broadcast House, Washington, D. C. (P&R) 

Richard O. Lang, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. (P&R) 

Morris A. Liebermann, senior analyst, Real Estate Research Corp., 73 Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Ill. (Stab.) 

George Lilygren, vice president and general manager, machinery and systems 
division, Carrier Corp., 300 South Geddes Street, Syracuse, N. Y. (ERM) 

Carl Linder, economist, AFL Glass Bottle Blowers Association of the United 
States and Canada, 226 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ( Prod.) 

Shaw Livermore, economist, Rockfeller Bros, Office, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. (ERM) 

Jack H. Lockhart, assistant general editorial manager, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (P&R) 

Richard A, Lumpkin, president, Illinois Consolidated Telephone Co., 117 South 
17th Street, Mattoon, Ill. (Tele. ) 

Lt. Gen. LeRoy Lutes, USA (Retired), president, Pacific Tire & Rubber Co., 
1901 East 12th Street, Okland, Calif. (OD) 

Harold B. Lyda, Associated Industries of Georgia, 680 West Peachtree Street 
NW., Atlanta, Ga. (MP) 

Wilson Matthews, United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 
(Stab. ) 

Edward A. Mayer, Department of Defense, Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
Weapons Systems Evaluation Group, Washington, D. C. (ERM) 

George L. Mehren, director, Giannini Foundation, College of Agriculture, Uni- 

rsity of California, Berkeley, Calif. (Stab. ) 

Dr. Howard A. Meyerhoff, director, Scientific Manpower Commission, 1507 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. (MP) 

Alexander M. Mood, president, General Analysis Corp., 710 Wilshire Boulevard, 

Santa Monica, Calif. (ERM) 

in D. Morgan, Jr., consultant, Room 432, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ton, D.C. (Prod.) 

Barton W, Morris, Jr., executive editor and secretary, Times World Corp., 
Roanoke, Va. (AC) 

James Noe, international representative, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL), 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. (Prod.) 

William J. O’Connell, installation supervisor, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 131 
North Franklin Street, Chicago, ll. (Tele.) 

Chester F. Ogden, manager of purchases, the Detroit Edison Co., 2000 Second 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. (Prod.) 

Dr. Harold Oppice, 1002 Wislon Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (H) 

;, Stewart Paul, vice president, operating department, the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., 60 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. (Tele.) 

Charles W. Potter, assistant vice president, American Telephone & Telegraph 
(‘o., 101 Sunset Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. (ERM) 

Thomas R. Reid,’ director of civie affairs, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. (MP) 

Oscar F. Renz, property manager, Rode-myer-Christel & Co., 804 Pine Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. (Stab.) 

Robert K. Richards, public relations, 1735 De Sales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. (P&R) 

J. Richardson, assistant to the president, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., 

Washington, D.C. (P&R) 


t 

t 
. , 
\¢ , 


George 
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Dr. Howard R. Rusk, associate editor, the New York Times Co., New York 
Moos tae) 

Stanley Ruttenberg, director of research, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (MP) 

Dr. William P. Shepard, third vice president, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. (H) 

John A. Skipton, director, Ohio Legislative Service Commission, Statehouse, 
Columbus, Ohio. (MP) 

Miss Ruth Sleeper, R. N., director, School of Nursing and Nursing Service, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass. (H) 

William 8. Sparks, vice president in charge of commercial activities, RCA Com- 
munications, Inc., 66 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. (Tele.) 

Leland Elbridge Spencer, assistant to president, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. (Prod.) 

Floyd Springer, Jr., assistant to the president, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
Racine, Wis. (P&R) 

George A. Steiner, director, research division, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. (ERM) 

William P. Steven, editor, Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 427 Portland Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (P&R) 

Joseph D. Stockton, vice president, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 212 West Wash 
ington Street, Chicago, Ill. (Tele.) 

Ralph N. Stohl, care of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 1000 Connecticut Avenu 
NW., Washington, D.C. (MP) 

Dr. Harvey B. Stone, 203 Westway, Baltimore, Md. (H) 

Eugene J. Taylor, editorial staff, the New York Times Co., New York, N. Y. (H) 

William G. Thompson, assistant vice president, American Telephone & Telegraph, 
Co., 32 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N. Y. (Tele.) 

Osgood V. Tracy, vice president, Esso Standard Oil Co., 15 West 51st Street, 
New York, N. Y. (Prod.) 

Ralph 8S. Trigg, 1110 Ridgecrest Drive SE., Albuquerque, N. Mex. (ERM) 

Ernest A. Tupper, manager, Washington office, American Can Co., 1420 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. (ERM) 

Paul A. Vanstrum, Vanstrum Travel Service, 306 Second Avenue South, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (Stab.) 

L. Gordon Walker, manager, Ore & Coal Exchange, 1101 Terminal Tower Build 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. (Tran.) 

James E. Warner, assistant chief, New York Herald Tribune, National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. (P&R) 

Edward H. Wasson, vice president, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 195 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Tele.) 

Elmer H. Weaver, vice president, procurement and contracts, Union Oil Company 
of California, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles, Calif. (Vrod.) 

Commodore Edward M. Webster, USCG (retired), 9518 East Stanhope Road 
Rock Creek Hills, Md. (Tele. ) 

R. Carter Wellford, assistant to departmental management-employee relations 
department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 13508 Nemours Building, Wil- 
mington, Del. (MP) 

James A. Williams, division manager, New England Telephone & Telegraph © 
50 Oliver Street. Boston, Mass. (ERM) 

Richard W. Wortham, Jr., executive vice president, Southland Paper Mills, In: 
Lufkin, Tex. (Prod.) 

Donald A. Young, legislative coordinator, United States Chamber of Commer: 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. (P&R) 


GLOSSARY 
AC . Administration and Coordination 
ERM Emergency Resources Management, 
H Health. 
MP Manpower Area 
OD Office of the Director 
P&R ; Plans and Readiness Area 
Prod Production Area 
Stab Stabilization Area 
Tele Telecommunications Area 


Tran rransportation Area 
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(The following data were placed in the record by Mr. Patman:) 


DMO-I 21 (Revised } 
May 19, 1958 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDEN't 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrRpER-I—21 (REVISED) 
Subject: Providing for a national defense executive reserve. 
1. OBJECTIVE 


To establish an effective nucleus reserve of executive talent for the civilian 
operations of the Government by identifying, recruiting, and training an ade 
auate number of executives for use in the event of an emergency. 


2. AUTHORITY 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 710 (e) of the Defens« 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, and by Executive Order 10660, of February 
15, 1956, establishing a national defense executive reserve, and in order to 
facilitate the development of the national defense executive reserve program 
as part of the program for readiness for any future mobilization, it is hereby 
ordered : 

3. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Departments and agencies of the executive branch having major mobilization 
responsibilities are authorized after consultation with the Assistant Director 
for Manpower, Office of Defense Mobilization, to establish national and regional 
units of the executive reserve, select and designate members of such units, and 
institute programs for their training. Each unit of the executive reserve shall 
be civilian and shall be under the supervision of the head of the department o1 
agency, or an official designated by him and responsible to him for the conduct 
of the program. 

4. ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


(a) An Interagency Executive Reserve Committee is hereby established to 
advise the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization on the coordination 
of programs of the several executive reserve units, so that a reasonable uni 
formity in administration, training methods, and adequacy of coverage of 
mobilization functions can be assured. The Chairman and members of this 
Committee shall be designated by the Director of the Office of Defense Mobili 
zation. 

(b) There is also established a Citizens’ Advisory Committee on the National 
Defense Executive Reserve which shall advise the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization in the furtherance of the program. The Chairman and 
members shall be appointed by the Director and shall be drawn from persons 
in public and private life. 


5. COMPOSITION OF THE RESERVE 


Members of the reserve units shall be drawn as appropriate from all geo 
graphical areas and from all segments of the economy; for example, from in 
dustry, agriculture, labor, the professions, professional societies, and from pri 
vate and public institutions. They may include persons serving in Government 
on a full- or part-time basis. Reservists shall be persons with broad experience 
in such important functional areas as production, manpower, transportation, 
economic stabilization, ete., and qualified to participate in an executive capacity 
in such areas in the event of an emergency. The numbers of reservists sha!l 
be limited to those for which there is a demonstrable need in essential mobiliza 
tion functions. 

6. ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL 


Each department and agency shall be responsible for avoiding the issuance 
of invitations to persons already in the reserve and avoiding excessive govern 
mental demands on a single employer. To assist the departments and agencies 
in this responsibility, a central register of reserve members will be maintained 
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by the Civil Service Commission for reference. Each department shall notify 
the Commission of persons designated as members of the reserve 


7. POLICIES AND PROCEDURES RELATING TO THE DESIGNATION OF MEMBERS 0} 
REGIONAL RESERVE UNITS 


Policies and procedures relating to the designation of members of national 
reserve units shall be applicable to the designation of members of regional 
reserve units. 


8. STATEMENT OF UNDERSTANDING 


Each member of the reserve will be asked to submit u statement of under 
standing containing 

(a) A statement of the reservist’s willingness to attend a course of train 
ing at least once a year at Washington or regional points; 

(6b) A statement of the reservist’s immediate availability for assignment 
in the event of a national emergency barring unforeseen and overriding 
reasons to the contrary; 

(c) The concurrence in (@) and (0) above of the reservist’s private em 
ployer, or in the case of a Government employee, of a responsible official 
of his agency 

(dad) A statement that the reservist will notify the designating depart 
inent or agency when his employment or personal status changes in such 
& manner as to make it unlikely that he would be available for full-time 
service in the event of national emergency 


9. SECURITY CLEARAN( 


The degree of security clearance necessary for each reservist will be deter 
mined by tle department or agency involved in accordaiice with existing secu 
rity standards. The official designation of executive reservists will be withheld 


until such security clearance is obtained 


10. TRAINING 


Each department and agency establishing a unit of the reserve shall establish 
a training program which shall include, but not be limited to orientation ses- 
sions; continuous and up-to-date information on the Government organization 
and program planned in the event of mobilization; information to keep the 
reservist fully abreast of developments in his field which affect the capacity 
of the United States to mobilize its resources in an emergency. The training 
program will be carried out at Washington and regional levels and will include 
the actual participation in the testing of mobilization plans at relocation sites. 
Appropriate manuals or handbooks shall be maintained. The Civil Service 
Commission shall assist in preparation of these materials as required 


11. TRANSPORTATION 


Each member of the national defense executive reserve shall be issued a 
Federal civil defense identification card which carries with it authorization in 
time of civil defense emergency for priority treatment in obtaining transporta- 
tion to specified destinations or within defined geographical areas. In addition, 
each executive reservist shall be issued a Federal civil defense auto visor card to 
be displayed on his automobile if the reservist’s personal car is used in trans- 
porting him to a relocation center. 

soth the FCDA identification card and the auto visor card are to be issued 
to the reservist by the individual department and/or agency to which he is 
attached. 

12. CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


With respect to training activities under the reserve program, reservists who 
are not full-time Government employees are exempt in accordance with the 
provisions of Executive Order 10660 from the operation of sections 281, 283, 
284, 434, and 1914 of title 18, United States Code, and section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U.S. C. 99). Reservist training within the meaning of this section 
shall not include advising, consulting, or acting on any matter pending before 
any department or agency. In the event that proper training of the reservist 
who is not a Government employee entails one or more of such activities, he shall 
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be appointed by such department or agency under appropriate authority, includ- 
ing sections 710 (b) and 710 (c) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended. With respect to such activities, exception from the operation of the 
conflict-of-interest statutes will depend upon the provisions of the statute and 
regulations under which the appointment is made. 


13. REPORTING 


Each department and agency having a unit of the executive reserve shall re- 
port annually to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization regarding 
the organization, training, and state of readiness of its executive reserve unit, 
indicating its size, composition, and representation, together with recommenda- 
tions thereon. 

14. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This order shall take effect immediately. 
OFFICE OF JDDEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
GORDON GRAY, Director. 


Vumber of erecutive reservists by department or agency 
Number of 
Department or agency : reservists 


Department of Commerce__—__- acd ats s bs creseinne ‘ 771 
Office of Defense Mobilization id — 111 
U. S. Information Agency a ; aa ‘ DY 
Department of State_- de ate na 52 
Interstate Commerce Commission-_-_ ‘ ad iced 39 
Departinent of Justice ; tua ementen 33 
Department of Interior we i baci banion tieiesere = 30 
Department of Defense yee there iicaewhaowe _ ol 
Small Business Administration__- a ‘ 16 
Housing and Home Finance Agency_-_-- ann = 6 
Department of Labor __- paces wala a lieebaieth dedi ciecmiadea hie 5 
Federal Communications Commission__-_- -- nis a eraieh Peeloas y 3 

Total ‘ aiaiaaibiaiaai ale aN alti 1, 146 


Information taken from Civil Service Commission records of May 21, 1958. 


In addition to reservists designated, there are 843 active recruiting contacts 


Geographical distribution of 1,146 executive reservists by State in which reservist is 
employed ! 








Reservists | Reservists | Reservist# 
Alabama 7| Maine 2} Oklahoma 6 
Arizona | Maryland 27 | Oregon 2 
Arkansas ()| Massachusetts 46]) Pennsylvania 39 
California 78} Michigan 50| Rhode Island } 
Colorado +} Minnesota Cece 7| South Carolina i 3 
Connecticut 25| Mississippi 1} South Dakota 0 
Delaware 12} Missouri 16| Tennessee _ - } 
District of Columbia. 96} Montana 0| Texas 18 
Florida 16| Nebraska 5] Utah 2 
Georgia 8| Nevada. ----- 3 0| Vermont 2 
Idaho 0| New Hampshire 7| Virginia 26 
Illinois 82] New Jersey _ 37] Washington 8 
Indiana 14} New Mexico 2| West Virginia s 8 
lowa- 1} New York 217} Wisconsin 27 
Kansas 6} North Carolina 19| Wyoming 0 
Kentucky 10} North Dakota 0} London, England 2 
Louisiana 12} Ohio 91 


} Information taken from Civil Service Commission Records of May 21, 1958, 
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Type of employment of 1,146 executive reservists 
Number of 


Employer : reservists 
Laree industry Tover duo employers)... cee 674 

| Small industry (less than 500 employees) —.._......-.-._---_-.-__- 261 
I oO acinaes eaecees 60 
ie 4 SE Ee ER a re eee 54 
City, State, and Federal Government a a 21 
aeeGe associations. .......<....-. 78 EO Se ee St a a 20 
NEI IE LEEDS LLL DE AA LEE 8 
Labor organizations......_...............-. ‘ Be tt rahe a oe 7 
Retired from active employment is s eee gee 41 
NE nds aca x edt thcaca ahr ae : _ es aca eR 


1 Information taken from Civil Service Commission records of May 21, 1958 


FUNCTION AND ORGANIZATION OF THE CITIZENS’ ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EXECUTIVE RESERVE 


I. It is our feeling that it would be well to set down in some detail the specific 
duties to be performed by the Citizens’ Advisory Committee on the National 
Defense Executive Reserve. The following are suggested for your consideration 

The Citizens' Advisory Committee on the National Defense Executive Reserve 
shall 

1. Advise the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization on problems 
relating to the development and improvement of the national defense ex 
ecutive reserve program. 

2. Recommend to the Director of ODM methods for the further develop 
ment and improvement of the NDER program with reference to such prob 
lems as 

(a) The establishment of an effective training program for members 
of the executive reserve. 

(b) The achievement of a proper geographical distribution in the ex 
ecutive reserve. 

(c) The achievement of adequate representation of all segments of 
the economy in the designation of members of the executive reserve. 

(d) The adequate coverage of mobilization functions through the 
designation of qualified executive reservists. 

3. Recommend to the Director, ODM, appropriate steps to increase the 
overall effectiveness of the executive reserve program throughout the Goy 
ernment. 

II. Members of the Citizens’ Advisory Committee on the National Defense Ex- 
ecutive Reserve are further requested to give consideration to the manner of 
selecting the Chairman of the Committee. Thus far, the Assistant Director for 
Manpower has served as Chairman of the Committee. Although this has certain 
merits, there are also some advantages to having a member of the Committee 
serve as Chairman on a rotating basis. 

Mr. Patman. Now, with respect to the $2.1 billion borrowing 
authority, you have a right to expand on that, don’t you ? 

Mr. Gray. Not to exceed $2.1 billion; no, sir. 

Mr. Patman. That is the limit ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parman. Do you have to go through the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to get that, or do you deal with the Treasury ? 

Mr. Gray. We do not have to go through Appropriations Com- 
mittee with respect to that. 

Mr. Parman. I noticed in the other body yesterday there was quite 
a discussion about the need of all these agencies to go through the 
Appropriations Committee. And there was quite an argument made 
there about the Congress being lax in permitting Government agen- 
cies to go directly to the Treasury. They were debating the small 
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business investment companies bill at the time. But in the case of 
your Agency, you do not go through the Appropriations Commit- 
tees. You go directly to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Gray. That is correct. 

Mr. Parman. Do you have any stockpile advisory committees ? 

Mr. Gray. If you are speaking of committees composed of non- 
Government employees we, I believe, have none at the present time. 
There are interdepartmental committees, such as the Interdepart- 
mental Materials Advisory Committee, which plays an important role, 
but that is made up entirely of Government personnel. The Advisory 
Committee referred to which was sometimes known as the Pettibone 
Committee was ad hoc and no longer exists following the report they 
made to me. 

Mr. Parman. Mr. Wolf was Executive Director of it / 

Mr. Gray. That is right. 

Mr. Parman. But they were all interagency personnel. 

Mr. Gray. No, no, the Pettibone Committee was composed of pri- 
vate citizens. 

Mr. Parman. And that Committee has served its purpose and has 
been dismissed. 

Mr. Gray. That is right. 

Mr. Parman. So you don’t have any WOC committees? 

Mr. Gray. Well, I have one committee known as the Mobilization 
Planning Advisory Committee, which is composed of non-Government 
people. 

Mr. Parman. How many are on that committee? 

Mr. Gray. I think it has a membership of about 15. 

Mr. Patman. Will you insert their names and their business affili- 
ations in the record ? 

Mr. Gray. I would be happy to. 

(The information requested follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Members of Mobilization Program Advisory Committee (as of May $1, 1958) 


Name Business connection 
ARSE, TAGVID ows ook ce aes Professor of industrial administration, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Caplan, Benjamin_- __- vans . Boni, Watkins, Jason & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 
Fox, Bertrand _- 7 ~— Professor of business administration, 


Harvard University Business School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


George, Edwin B., chairman. . Director of economies, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Gordon, Lincoln _-_--- --------------- Professor of international economic rela- 


tions, Harvard University Business 
School, Boston, Mass. 
Heflebower, Richard B «2 Professor of economics, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, II. 
ath +e Dean, College of Business and Public 
Administration, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, Ariz. 


Livermore, Shaw - - 


Lutes, LeRoy, Lt. Gen. (U. 8. Army, 
retired). 
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Members of Mobilization Program Advisory Committee (as of May 31, 1958)—Con 


Name Business connection 
Lynch, Gerald J_- President, Aeronautic Systems, Inc., 
Glendale, Calif. 
Martin, John H President, United Lumber Yards, Mo- 
desto, Calif. 
Novick, David ; Care of Rand Corp., 1700 Main St., 


Santa Monica, Calif. 
Nelson, Otto L., Maj. Gen. (U. S. Vice president, New York Life Insurane: 


Army, retired). Co., New York, N. Y. 

Ruttenberg, Stanley H_ at Director, de partme: it of research, AFL 
CIO, Washington, D. ¢ 

Sentner, Richard F Executive vice president, United States 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Skuce, Walter C_ Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Wast 
ington, D. ¢ 

Steiner, George A_-_ Director, research division, Universit: 
of California y Los. Angeles, Calif 

Wampler, C. E. P President, Wiscon Telephone Co 


Milwaukee Wis. 


Mr. Parman. Now, under these voluntary agreements under sec 
tion 708, how many exemptions from the antitrust laws have you 
granted in all, Mr. Gray, under the Defense Production Act? 

Mr. Gray. I will have to provide that, Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Patrman. Well, would it be a dozen or 2 dozen ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, there are 16 in existence now. 

Mr. Parman. Would you put them in the record at this point? 

Mr. Gray. We have dieendy given the list to the Secretary. And 
you want a list of those which have in the past existed as well. 

Mr. Parman. All of them, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gray. All right. 

(The information requested above, see p. 18.) 

Mr. Patman. Now, you issued an order, I believe, under the defense 
manpower law, revoking 9 of the 11 manpower policies, and 2 of them 
affect older workers in defens« programs and the utilization of hand 
caps. You know we have some rather intensive programs to use the 
handicapped workers and also the older workers. Why would you put 
them in the category of—perhaps I shouldn’t use the words of being 
discriminated against, but in the category of making it more difficult 
for them to secure employment ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, I would certainly not have any such purpose, Mr. 
Patman. We have, for sometime, been engaged in the review of all 
our defense mobilization orders, in all of our areas, many of which 
go back to the time of the Korean eme rgency, and we have sought to 
eliminate orders and to abolish committees for which there no longer 
is a specific authority or for which there seems no longer to be a 
demonstrable need. We have had outstanding for years a lot of 
DMO’s and a lot of statements of policy. I have been seeking to get 
our documentation up to date, and the abolition of these DMO’s was 
taken in pursuance of this program. 

Mr. Parman. Mr. Chairmai. I think that it is inyportant to have 
those lists that I asked for in the record of these proceedings, and I 
hope the clerk will advise me when they are received, because I would 
like to examine them and make sure that they cover everything that 
we would like to have in the record. 

Thank you, Mr. Gray. 
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Mr. Gray. Thank you, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Are there further questions / 

Mr. Murrer. Mr. Chairman, if I may, please. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Multer. 

Mr. Mutrer. First I would like to add to what has been said about 
the operation of ODM, and particularly the Defense Production Act. 
One reason in my opinion why it has been operated so well is the 
constant oversight over the operation under the act by the watchdog 
committee under the chairmanship of our distinguished colleague, 
Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Gray, could you supply to us a list of the names of the com- 
panies and the fac ilities for which certificates of necessity were issued 
since January 1953, which facilities are now not being used to 
capac ity ? 

In other words, there were certificates of necessity issued from time 
to time to companies for new or . expanded facilities. They have built 
those facilities, gotten the tax advantage. and now they either have 
been closed down all together or in part, and they are not using them 
for the full capacity for which they got the certificates. 

Mr. Gray. Well, I would not have readily available to me the cur- 
rent production of all the plants which have received certificates, Mr. 
Multer. I don’t believe I could furnish that information. 

Mr. Muvrer. Do you know of any agencv of Government that might 
be able to supply that information to us? 

Mr. Gray. [ don’t know. I think it would probably require some 
sort of a questionnaire to every certificate holder asking him whether 
he is running at full capacity or not. This would be quite an unde 
taking. 

Mr. Muurer. I think it is important that we should know. I think 
your office is charged with the duty of keeping a constant inventory 
of facilities that m: ivy be required in es event of an emergency, or in 
the event of all-out war, and I think it is surely essential that you have 
this information in some form, in connection with acting on any new 
appli cations for certificates of necessity. 

Mr. Gray. Well, but what you asked me was whether they are 
running at capacity or not. 

Mr. Mourer. Or not running—closed down, or partly closed down. 

Mr. Gray. Well, there may be many of them that are running at 
90 percent of capacity, 60 percent of capacity. T just wouldn’t have 
that information. 1 think it is quite correct that it is the responsibility 
of my office to attempt to m: ake certain that the productive capacity of 
the country in any given area is adequate to Seal emergencies, but 
the fact that a plant would not be running now at a hundred percent 
of capacity would not mean that it would not be available in an 
emergency if capacity was required. 

Mr. Murrer. Well, whether it is running 90 percent of capacity or 
50 percent of capacity or not running at all is something you would 
have to take into account before you nae | grant any other company 
the tax benefits with respect to new facilities. 

Mr. Gray. Well, in the limited program of rapid amortization at 
the present time, there are only two general categories; one is research 
and development, and the other is productive capacity for new or spe- 
cialized equipment for defense procurement. 
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Certainly I would suppose that the Defense Department would seek 
to procure from plants which had the capacity to produce, and would 
not be urging new plants in the event of idle capacity in like plants, 
and I don’t think the problem that you are suggesting is a very real 
one. 

Mr. Mutter. I wish I could agree with you, but I have my fears 
about it. I think there are any number of plants throughout the coun- 
try that today are not operating, and some of them are only operating 
at 50 percent of capacity, which were built after the issuance of cer- 
tificates of necessity for them. Instead of just having the fragmen- 
tary information that comes to me from time to time I would like the 
information spread on the record as to what the situation is. If it is 
only occasional, we have not too much to be alarmed about. But if it 
is more than occasional I think we have got to do something about it. 

Now, to turn to another subject for the moment, Mr. Gray, does your 
office have any jurisdiction to conduct investigations or make inquiries 
under section 7 of the trade agreements extension act ? 

Mr. Gray. That isa responsibility of my office; yes, sir. 

Mr. Motrer. Of your office. 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murer. And are you now conducting such inquiries with ref- 
erence to the importation of electric power equipment ? 

Mr. Gray. That is correct. 

Mr. Mutter. How nearly finished is that inquiry ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, we are in the middle of it at the present time. We 
are very actively pursuing it. 

Mr. Mutter. Are there any other similar inquiries or investigations 
now being conducted with reference to other products ? 

Mr. Gray. Of the petitions which have been filed under that sec- 
tion, Mr. Multer, there have been three with respect to which there 
has been a denial of the petition—one of those involved a rehearing. 
Certain others were withdrawn by the petitioners, and there are some 
which still are before us, with respect to which the petitioners have 
agreed to furnish additional information, or with respect to which 
they have asked us to delay further proceedings. 

I think that the only very active one at the present time is the elec- 
trical generating equipment petitioner. 

Mr. Motrer. Thank you, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Parman. Mr, Chairman, I have one request concerning the 
agenda for the trainees under this reserve program. Evidently you 
have to have some sort of program or agenda to be followed by these 
oi ae who come in here under that program, have you not, Mr. Gray ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, you understand, Mr. Patman, that under the legis- 
lation, each agency with mobilization responsibilities is empowered to 
create such a reserve, and there are 14 different Government agencies 
who have the reserve. 

Mr. Parman. Lam talking about yours only. 

Mr. Gray. Oh, the ODM only ? 

Mr. Parman. That is right. 

Mr. Gray. Well, they are in the various areas of ODM. 

Mr. Parman. I wish you would, for my information—I am not ask- 
ing that this be placed in the record yet—but furnish me with the 
agendas and programs that you have gotten out in the past year to 
this date, in connection with that program ? 
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Mr. Gray. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Tate. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding, Mr. Gray, that 
the reserve trainees referred to do not have anything to do with the 
making of policy. 

Mr. Gray. That is correct. 

Mr. Tautiz. Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. That concludes the testimony. 

Mr. Gray, we are very glad to have your testimony. You have made 
a very frank statement as to conditions of your office and we are grate- 
ful to you. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will adjourn to meet tomorrow at 
10 o’clock in executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Wednesday, June 11, 1958.) 

(The following statements were submitted to the committee :) 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1958. 
Hon. BRENT SPENCE, 
Chairman, House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SPENCE: In connection with the consideration by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of H. R. 10969, which would extend for 2 years the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, I wish to submit this statement of the views 
of the American Bankers Association. 

The association is particularly interested in section 301 of the act which au- 
thorizes certain departments of the United States Government to guarantee, in 
whole or in part, any public or private financing institution against loss of princi 
pal or interest on loans made to private contractors, subcontractors, and others in 
connection with the performance or termination of defense contracts. This 
financing program, known as the V-loan program, was in effect during World 
War II and was reactivated in 1950. It has enabled contractors and subcon- 
tractors, both large and small, with the necessary production know-how, but 
with limited financial resources, to obtain financing needed for the performance 
of Government procurement contracts. 

This program has relieved the Government of the burden of defense financing 
and the costs incidental thereto. The Department of Defense reported a net 
profit in excess of $22 million from guaranty and commitment fees and interest 
received by it in connection with the V-loan program from 1950 to March 1958. 

We feel that the V-loan program has made an important contribution to the 
national defense procurement program and that the continuance of the guaranty 
authority under section 301 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
is necessary. We urge, therefore, that favorable consideration be given to the 
extension of section 301 for 2 years as proposed in H. R. 10969. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. OLNEY Brorr. 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y., June 10, 1958. 
Hon. BRENT SPENCE, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your bill, H. R. 10969, to extend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, is now before your committee for consideration. May we re- 
spectfully urge that this bill, and the Defense Production Act, be amended 
in the manner proposed in this letter. 

The American hydraulic turbine manufacturing industry is faced with a 
critical emergency. We believe this is a matter of such importance to national 
defense and security and of such a nature as to require an amendment to the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. 
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Survival of the American hydraulic turbine manufacturing industry is at 
stake. 

Federal Government purchases of foreign-built hydraulic turbines for instal 
lation in domestic hydroelectric projects threatens the life of this industry which 
faces insurmountable economic handicaps in competing with foreign manufac- 
turers. 

American wages in manufacturing exceed those in foreign countries by 100 
300, and 1,000 percent or more. Government specifications recognize that labor 
cost in building hydraulic turbines accounts for 45 to 55 percent of total con 
tract price. And it takes about the same number of man-hours to produce a 
hydraulic turbine in the United States as in any other industrialized nation 
3id tabulations for hydraulic turbines for the United States and foreign markets 
have shown over the last several years that yt unfacturers can wm 
derbid American producers by substantial margins whenever they wish f 
In a number of cases American bids have exceeded foreign bids by 50, 100, and 
even 150 ] ercent 


odo si 


The situation is critical. American manufacturers can no longer compete 
succesfully in foreign countries for hydraulic turbine sale The export sales 
we do gain are limited to those particular Export-Import Bank loans which 
quire the purchase of American equipment. Now we ares about to lose the 
domestic market to foreign manufacturers. In 1954, the Federal Government 
awarded a contract to a foreign manufacturer which in dollar value was equiv 
lent to one-third of the total domestic bookings of the entire American hyd 


turbine industry for that year. 
In 1956, a public utility district in the State of Washington awarded $12 mi 


worth of hydraulic turbine business to a foreign manufacturer. This one con 
tract was equivalent to nearly half a year’s business for the entire American 
industry. No industry, and particularly a long-term, heavy capital goods in 
dustry like the American hydraulic turbine manufacturing industry, can long 


withstand such economic handicaps and shock. 

This is a matter of critical importance to national security and defeuse 

1. Only five companies in the entire United States have the trainer 
experienced engineers, the skilled labor, the large critical metalworking tools 
(elephant tools), the specialized laboratories and the manufacturing facilities 
which are required to repair and to manufacture repair parts for the hundreds 
of hydraulic turbines throughout this Nation that are essential to the production 
of hydroelectric power. The Joint Congressional Committee on Defense Produc 
tion has repeatedly pointed out that this Nation ‘“‘must be backed up by an ade- 
quate and unfailing supply of electric power, one of the vital resources of the 
country for which there is no present substitute” (Fifth Annual Report). This 
same manpower and these same facilities are required for the development, 
design, and manufacture of hydraulic turbines in the United States. The five 
companies are: 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., and San Francisco, Cal 

The James Leffel & Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport News, Va. 

S. Morgan Smith Co., York, Pa. 
While other companies produce other equipment for hydroelectric powerplants, 
these companies are the only ones which design, manufacture, and maintain 
hydraulic turbines. The hydraulic turbine industry should not be confused with 
the electrical equipment manufacturing industry. 

2. The manpower, tools, and facilities of the industry are important to the 
production of heavy, large-sized armament items and their components. They 
are used to manufacture equipment for the utilization of nuclear energy and for 
test facilities essential to the development of our aircraft and missile programs 
and for other defense programs. During and since World War II this industry 
has produced the following defense items: 

Atomic cannon (280-millimeter and 240-millimeter ). 

Aircraft elevators 

Arresting engines for aircraft carriers 

Atomic energy projects—large motors, compressors, and special valves 
Atomic reactor colmponents 

Axial flow eompressors 

Aircraft carrier catapults 

Acceleration test machines 

Large machine tools. 


e 
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Propellers, fixed and controllable pitch 

Propeller shafts, propeller shaft casings, and struts for the Navy capital 
und maritime merchant ships. 

Propulsion equipment for naval vessels 

Presses for air frames. 

Presses: Shell, extrusion, stretchers, etc. 

Steering gear, rudder, and rudder parts for aircraft carriers and other Navy 
capital ships 

Stern tubes, frames, and bushings for the Navy's capital ships. 

Steam turbines for Navy vessels. 

Shipyard tools 

fest machines for Navy and Air Force 

Turrents and gunmounts. 


Wind tunnel items: Special valves, special airside controls, casings, and 
rotor disks for compressors, test sections, ete. 
I} Director of » Office of Defense Mobilization has publicly recognized ‘the 
importance of the engineering, skilis and tools in the hydraulic turbine in 
dustry” to national defense (exhibit A). 
ACTION RY TIIF 1 CUT! ti -CH OF THT IVERNMEN 
This problem has become one of increasing difficulty to the American hydrauli¢ 
urbine manufacturing industry It hus intensified since Wxecutive Order 10582 
Was issu on December 17, 1954. Under this order, the executive departments 
fee pelled to award contracts to foreign manufacturers whenever the lowest 
im n hid exe ds 1 lowest qualified foreign bid by any differential greater 
% percel » percent differential, even the 25 percent differential in 
etl ] t I I 14 nu! my . \ real d unfair l t 
of the economie ¢ a cited above 
lwo and a half years ago we appealed to the executive branch of the Govern- 


ment for a complete inquiry into the problem of national defense and security 
as affected by Federal procurement of foreign-made hydraulic turbines. We 
asked for the establishment of an interagency committee for this purpose. In 
April 1957 following a letter to the President of the United States, the Govern 
ment established the Interagency Committee on Hydraulic Turbines. This com 
tee studied this problem for a year and then submitted a confidential report, 
with recommendations, to the Director of Defense Mobilization, Arthur §8 
Flemming 

‘The Director of Defense Mobilization published his ruling on this problem on 
Marceh 8, 1957 (exhibit A) Che ruling stated in part that 


T I 
Lilt 


“On the basis of the Committee's findings and my own study, I do not believe 
he present situation justifies a ruling that would recommend to Federal pro 
curement agencies that all contracts for hydraulic turbines should be limited 


to United States suppliers 

“In reaching this conclusion L have been influenced strongly by the fact that 
section 3 (d) of Executive Order 10582 clearly envisages that exceptions under 
that section will be made on a case-by-case basis. Therefore, I recommend that 
decisions regarding procurement of hydraulic turbines continue to be made on 
a case-by-case basis. However, in view of the importance of the engineering, 
skills, and tools in the hydraulic turbine industry, I have instructed the Office 
of Defense Mobilization staff and the Interagency Committee to keep future 
developments in the industry under close study.” 

Section 3 (d) of Executive Order 10582 states that 

“Nothing in this order shall affect the authority or responsibility of an execu- 
tive agency to reject any bid or offer for materials of foreign origin if such 
rejection is necessary to protect essential national-security interests after receiv- 
ing advice with respect thereto from the President or from any officer of the 
Government designated by the President to furnish such advice.” 

Director of Defense Mobilization Gordon Gray accepted the ruling of his 
predecessor on April 29, 1957 (exhibit B). 

The Interagency Committee on Hydraulic Turbines, under the chairmanship of 
ODM, studied the problem of hydraulic turbines for a year. Fifteen months have 
passed since the ODM issued its ruling. Four days after Dr. Flemming issued 
his general ruling, he recommended that two contracts be awarded to an American 
manufacturer in the interests of national security, even though there were lower 
foreign bids. Subsequently, however, the Department of the Army awarded a 
single contract for hydraulic turbines to a foreign manufacturer worth 5 times 
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the combined value of these first 2 contracts. As far as we know, the case 
was deciled unilaterally by the Department of Defense and was never referred 
officially to ODM. Nor did ODM ask for its referral even though Dr. Flemming 
had “instructed the Office of Defense Mobilization staff and the Interagency Com- 
mittee to keep future developments in the industry under close study” (exhibit 
A). ODM has just begun a much broader and more complex study than its re- 
view of the hydraulic turbine case, a study of the heavy electric power equip- 
ment procurement situation and its relationship to national security. 

What happens to the American hydraulic turbine builders in the meantime? 
Over the last 2 years and more the Federal Government has increased substan- 
tially its purchases of foreign-made hydroelectric power equipment. Foreign 
manufacturers are obtaining more and more contracts from private and other 
public purchasers of hydroelectric power equipment. As matters now stand, 
survival of hydraulic turbine building in the plants of American manufacturers 
is now dependent upon the behavior of foreign producers. 


EMERGENCY LEGISLATIVE ACTION IS REQUIRED 


We believe that the American hydraulic turbine manufacturing industry faces 
an immediate and critical situation and that corrective legislative action is neces- 
sary in the interests of national defense and security. However, it is obvious 
that the Committee will have no opportunity in the few days left before the 
expiration of the Defense Production Act to weigh carefully the many problems 
that are involved and to develop a long-term legislative remedy. However, we 
believe that the facts cited show that an immediate solution is required. 


SUGGESTED EMERGENCY ACTION 


May we urge that your Committee recommend to the Congress that the Defense 
Production Act be amended in a manner to require that for the next 24 months, 
through June 30, 1960, the executive departments use a “labor equalization differ- 
ential” in its evaluation of American and foreign bids on contracts to supply hy- 
draulic turbines to the Government. Under this proposal the Federal agencies 
would be required to award contracts to American manufacturers if the bid price 
of the lowest American bidder did not exceed that of the low qualified foreign 
bidder by a differential greater than the percentage differential that wages paid 
in manufacturing in the United States exceeds those paid in manufacturing in 
the country of foreign origin. It would be further provided, however, that the 
percentage differential applicable to wages would be calculated to take into 
account the extent to which labor cost is a portion of total contract price when 
the hydraulic turbine to be furnished is produced in the United States. Official 
governmental statistics exist for these facts as they apply to hydraulic turbines. 

We believe that an amendment of this sort is germane to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. 

1. Under this act and authorizations by Congress the executive departments 
have expended considerable sums of money to expand facilities for the produe- 
tion of goods and services necessary for national security, including expanded 
facilities for the manufacture of steam turbines and machine tools. 

2. The Congress has authorized the expenditure of even greater sums for these 
same purposes. 

8. This proposal does not call for loans or new appropriations. It does not call 
for increased facilities. It calls for emergency action to maintain existing fa- 
cilities required for the design, manufacture, and repair of essential hydraulic 
turbines and for the production of the many defense items which the American 
hydraulic turbine builders are presently prepared to design and manufacture. 

This is a matter of critical importance to the American hydraulic turbine man- 
ufacturing industry. The principle, policies, and practices which the Federal 
Government establishes and follows in awarding contracts for hydraulic turbines 
will decide the survival of this American industry. Federal purchases of hy- 
draulie turbines account for 64 percent of the entire industry's average annual 
bookings. The industry is not large. Total orders booked from all public and 
private purchases in the United States averages less than $27 million per year. 
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If the committee wishes additional information or would like to question the 
industry on this matter and on its recommendation, we would be very glad to 
appear before the committee, at a public hearing or at an executive session, ac- 
cording to the wishes of the committee. 

May we respectfully urge favorable consideration of this presentation and its 
recommendation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. J. RIIEINGANS, 
Chairman, Hydraulic Turbine Section. 





EXHIBIT A 


IEXXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1958. 
Mr. WILLIAM J. RHEINGANS, 
Chairman, Hydraulic Turbine Section, National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, New York, N.Y. 

DEAR Mk. RHEINGANS: Thank you very much for your many letters and oral 
information submitted to me and to the Interagency Hydraulic Turbine Com- 
mittee in the course of the consideration of your request for a ruling, under 
section 3 (d) of Executive Order 10582, that Federal purchases of hydraulic 
turbines should be limited to American manufacturers, 

As you know, Executive Order 10582 was issued by President Eisenhower to 
establish uniform standards and procedures to be applied by all Federal agen- 
cies in administering the Buy American Act. Section 3 (d) of that order per- 
mits the head of a Federal agency “to reject any bid or offer for materials of 
foreign origin if such rejection is necessary to protect essential national security 
interests after receiving advice with respect thereto from the President or from 
any officer of the Government designated by the President to furnish needed 
advice.” In the memorandum in which President Eisenhower designated me 
to furnish advice to executive agencies pursuant to section 3 (d), he stated that 
it was his conviction that exceptions under this provision of the Executive order 
should be made “only upon a clear showing that the payment of a greater differ- 
ential than the order provides is justified by considerations of national security.” 
To ensure that all aspects of the United States essential security interests per- 
tinent to your request would receive appropriate consideration, an Interagency 
Committee was established to study all available information and to submit a 
report to me. 

On the basis of the committee’s findings and my own study, I do not believe 
the present situation justifies a ruling that would recommend to Federal pro- 
curement agencies that all contracts for hydraulic turbines should be limited 
to United States suppliers. 

In reaching this conclusion I have been influenced strongly by the fact that 
section 3 (d) of Executive Order 10582 clearly envisages that exceptions under 
that section will be made on a case-by-case basis. Therefore, I recommend that 
decisions regarding procurement of hydraulic turbines continue to be made on 
a case-by-case basis. However, in view of the importance of the engineering, 
skills, and tools in the hydraulic turbine industry, I have instructed the Office 
of Defense Mobilization staff and the Interagency Committee to keep future de- 
velopments in the industry under close study. 

I appreciate the opportunity of meeting with you and other representatives 
of the industry and want to assure you that each future case referred to this 
Office for advice under section 3 (d) of the order will receive our most careful 
and objective consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR 8S, FLEMMING, Director. 
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Exuisit B 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1958. 
Mr. W. J. RHEINGANS, 
Chairman, Hydraulic Turbine Section, National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, New York, N.Y. 

DEAR Mr. RHEINGANS: Thank you for your letter of April 15, 1957. 

I appreciate your offer to submit additional data on the subject of Federal 
procurement of hydraulic turbines. At this time, however, I see no occasion for 
reviewing the recent decision by Mr. Flemming that procurement cases referred 
to this Office under section 3 (d) of Executive Order 10582 would continue to be 
evaluated on a case-by-case basis. 

Should we require additional data in our next consideration of a case sub- 
mitted to us for advice under the order we shall, of course, take advantage of 
your very kind offer. 

Sincerely yours, | 
Gorpon GRAY, Director 
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